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ABSTRACT 

With the passage of the Schools of Education 
Assistance Act as part of the reauthorized Higher Education Act , 
institutions of teacher education have a long awaited federal mandate 
for their own redesign and redirection. This legislation provides a 
principle: that schoolSr colleges, and departments of education 
represent a valuable resource for the preparation of educational 
personnel--not only for the public schoolSr but also for social 
services in general. The papers presented in this volume offer a 
framework for future policies regarding the education of educators, 
and are organized into four topics: policy development r traditional 
roles and strengthSr emerging needs, and collaborative models. The 
papers specifically discuss: (1) the need for policy development; (2) 
the implications of the demographics of teacher education on policy 
making: (3) the research and dissemination capacity of schools of 
education: (U) preparing educators for nonschool settings; (5) 
challenges for schools of education in the 1980»s; (6) the 
educational needs of business and industry: (7) urban education: (6) 
federal involvement in educational personnel development; (9) 
intercollegiate collaboration; (10) collaboration between schools of 
education and other agencies; and (11) perspectives on policy 
development fcr teacher education. (CJ) 
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INTKODIICTION 



Wi lli the (if l\w ScIukiLh nl' MclucNi I. U>n AHMhilaiu'u A(-l as 

pan of iUv roauthor I zckI lll^lior I'ltlvical: Ion Ac-L (PI. 9fi-'r//i), ImmL I Lut: UniM 
of toaclior eclucnl lon luavo a long-awa 1 1 t'd Futleral maiulaLci for Lhuir own 
rtHli»Mlf',u and rt'd I rin'l. ion. Starling* in Ihu-al year P)M1, .schools, col- 
loRe.s, and dopartments of educaLlon (SCDHh) will bo ollglbl.o for ^»rantrt 
to: 

• develop model projects for improved prer.ervlce or support 
acLivities for preparing e.lcmenLary or secondary school 
teachers; 

• diversify and redirect their teacher training programs 
to make maximum use of human resources in education and 
public services; 

• retrain their faculty members to prepare teachers for 
such programs as career education, education of gifted 
and talented children, education of handicapped individ- 
uals , community education, adult education , and earth 
sciences ; 

• train and orient their faculty members to prepare per- 
sonnel for training functions under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (especially Title VIII, 
which relates to cooperative education and career prep- 
aration) ; 

• train educational personnel to specialize in implemen- 
tation of policies in areas of critical need in educa- 
tion, including urban and environmental concerns (Not.:: 
See Appendix for full text of the law). 

This legislation is the result of more than two years of effort 
spearheaded by the Commission on Governmental Relations of the A^-vrican 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) . With the support 
of key members of Congrecs, particularly Harrison Williams (D-NJ) , 
Theodore Weiss (D-NY) , and William Ford (D-MI) , the legislation was 
drafted and refined. Through mobilization of SCDE leaders across the 
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unlhin, tlniiKi tMiMloual MuiM^nri: huM^iwuhul , aiul tlio lU I I hrrnww iinri oi I ht^ 
Kiluoal.hui AmuMulmoMlM i^i IOH(). Not luily i\ imnulad^ IHr nultuUKn, I lu^ tMJ 

vdlvtMnunt In l'\ulural pol h'vmak Inn. 

Miirli ha.M hoea acaomi) 1. 1 Mliiul , l)Ut mueli runuiUui lo hu ilono. Tlie 
h^^lMlallon |)ri>vlilt'a a pr I ai' 1 1) 1 : Tliat .'icIkhiIm, 1 I i'^t'H , ami (UM^arl- 
monlM ol eiUuNitloa repreMtaU. a ViiUiahlt' rtjatuirt!t! l or lUu prt^iiaral li)n ol 
oducallonal porHoanul — not only for tliu \n\h\ lc. Hchoola, l)al for aoolal 
Horvlct'M In ^oncral. SCUKh i>avo boon rocognlzotl i\3 a ro.souroo wortli Im- 
provlnj', worth an LnvoMtmonL of Fotloral tloLlarH. 

The cliallengos romain: How can wo uso tl\la opportunity to at-- 
tain better professional programs in our colleges and universities? We 
must plan wisely what our future course will be, while continuing to 
make our political influence felt in working for clear regulations and 
full funding of this legislation. 

The papers presented here offer a framework for future policies 
regarding the education of educators. The work of many of these authors 
was instrumental in gaining Congressional acceptance for the Schools of 
Education Assistancr. Act. Their ideas offer guidelines on how SCDEs can 
benefit from this new opportunity. While the authors may offer different 
alternatives for using SCDE resources more effectively, they share a be- 
lief in the value of SCDE capacity to meet changing societal needs. 

The papers are organized into four topics: policy development, 
.traditional roles and strengths, emerging needs, and collaborative models. 
In a concluding statement, Georgianna Appignani, Dean of the School of 
Education at Kean College of New Jersey, offers a perspective on the 
future, urging the education profession to consider the new legislation 
as an impetus for more creative responses. 

In the first paper, Francis Keppel, Professor at Harvard's Gradu- 
ate School of Education, calls for a conscious plan for educational pol- 
icy development. Four factors will contribute to this policy formulation, 
according to Dr. Keppel: 1) the availability of data on the results of 
schooling, 2) the trend toward unionization of educational and public 
service personnel, 3) the influence of external social forces, and 4) the 
emerging international context. 
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lu a.'^iHtujHlUf^ ( i\'ul I ( Umui I loliui, Ml TiMi^l-liM , anil piMi'iUlal iJl SCDKm, 
\{i\\\)U ilyr, Miair AMMi)i'i<Ui^ \nv lurormatlou SurvliM»ri iuu\ \Un\iu\vc\\ i\\ AACTl'l, 
pri^uiuUfi a tialu bi\u\' iDr liirllu^r act loiu UaMinl iwx lUwr vimumU NliulliMi, 
tlu' papt»r |)r()vl(|t•^i a ('.t)m|)ri»|it»na I vc^ |)h't-iirt» nl i (u^ t'Hlal luH ri^MoiiriM* |)aMi^ 
for l\w prtiparal: IiMi of |)rt»si.M'v h't* n^ai'luMM aiul aMJU'Msi-a I'apar 1 1 I I's lor 
iuMurvlct* program.H and kiiowltul^o iiroilur t i on and umi.'. T\\v. papor ^rapli I ra I I y 
piuMrjJVM I lu' cllvi^rullv of SCDK.m \.i\\\\v i\\V{\i\i\ llu'ir I'cuumon concriuji. 

FdiuimIujj; on Clio SCDlils with i^racluato programn, David I,. Clark, 
ProfcMsor ol biclucatLon, tadlaaa UalvorHlLy, aad Mnda S. Lotto, Koararrh 
Sporlallst, National CtMitur for UuHoarcdi la Vocational Kducatlon, Ohio 
Statu University, uxamlnu Innt I tnt [(Uial capacity In ruHuarch and dov(^Lop- 
mont (KvSrD) and knowUuJ^;e d iHsemlnatlon and utilization (D&U) . The authors 
muasuro uxLstlng resources, project productivity in the near future, and 
advocate Interventions at the national level to maintain and further de- 
velop capacity. 

Turning to a consideration of emerging needs In the profession, 
Dean C. Corrigan, Dean, College of Education, Texas A&M University, sur- 
veys markets for educational personnel beyond the public school, examines 
existing programs to prepare such personnel, and recommends changes in in- 
stitutions and leadership directions to respond to these new challenges. 

Timothy Weaver, Associate Professor in the Educational Leadership 
Program, Boston University, cautions that SCDEs must devise a system for 
attracting talented students into education during a period of severe mar- 
ket stress. Otherwise, an education "brain drain" will channel potential 
leaders in research, administration, and teaching into other disciplines. 
A broadened mission for SCDEs is one essential response. 

In an examination of the need for educational personnel in busi- 
ness and industry, Robert E. Taylor, Executive Director of the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education at Ohio State University, and 
Rebecca L. Watts, Program Associate at the Center, urge SCDEs to reorient 
their programs to supply such educators. Human resource development is 
becoming an important facet of business and industrial programs in educa- 
tion, and SCDEs should explo^ a cooperative relationships with this sec- 
tor. 

The special challenges to SCDEs in urban areas are examined by 
Gary Gappert, Director of Urban Development at Research for Better Schools 
and Director of the Institute for Futures Studies and Research at the 
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llnlvorHll v ol AUrni), .'diu' IihIoh .ii r.ici iv.' \\\-\u\u SCIH'Ih minil ailaiH : 

iHPpliiH llu' Hi luiigl li.'i i>l olIuM- uiilvnrnllv .U'lwMliiUMilM In lulnl v;i.,ii m .'-i , 
i>ri i>rluK mltl-i'iUHHU' ,l.«vt'l(M>iiU'i)l I nr inu Moiuu^ I In Mi'honlM atui I'limmun 1 1 v 
iiHoni'loM, aiul .li'vol.ii'lim i.'.-u'ar.'h .iK.'ndaii lu .MhiiuMal 1 .mi willi hcIuh>I .Ma 
t r Icl M. 

■rlu- iinxt f^nuiit .if iiniuMM .■.aiMUl.M-!! liliit.u-v of .o I lahoial I vc 

vonturoH nimmK d I T loruii t lnvula ol hdvimmuikmiI , aiiunin lu.lUiHctH aiul hiiIvit 
rJtloH, ami liotwt'cii SCDKm aiul (v>vonimt'n ta I ant'iirlun. Kmlly Ki' I Htr llzur , 
I'uliLlHhur, l''c'lHtrllzur Puh 1 U-nt I oiia , aiul OavUl C ImlK, I'lxoi-ut I vi' Dlnn-- 
tnr ol" AACTK, aHHOHH Llio aLatun ol' lulucal Imia 1 lUTHomu'l dovo lopmoiit al 
tilt! I'VdaraL love 1. In turniH of programH, runilluK, and orRan Izat Ion. Tlu^ 
authors trace rcuu>nt Fodoral In Itiat Ivuti, hotli lu CougruMM aud lite admlii- 
iHtratlon, which led to the enactmeut of the ScIiooLh of Kducatloii AhhIh- 
tance Act and the e.stabU.shmeut of a uew Office" of Ediicatiou ProfoHH louH 
Development within the Department of Education. Tlu-y note that the lu- 
volvement of organlz tlouH Huch as AACTE and the teacher unlouH lia.s been 
critical In making educational personnel development a Federal priority. 

Barbara L. Schneider, Assistant Dean for Research, Northwestern 
University, studies collaborative efforts between institutions of higher 
education, measuring factors which affect the kind and quality of joint 
efforts to influence policy development, generate new knowledge, and 
share resources. She highlights examples of successful collaboration 
which can serve as models for future projects. 

If SCDEs are to maximize their responsiveness to the changing 
needs of public schools and human services agencies, they must cooperate 
with state and local educational agencies. David D. Marsh, Assistant 
Profe3sor in the School of Education, University of Southern California, 
discusses policy issues related to these new types of collaborative ar- 
rangements, including ways to develop, maintain, and expand collabora- 
tion, and the use of models and process guides in undertaking such ef- 
forts . 

These authors offer a wealth of data, an ivsis, and recommenda- 
tions for new pathways in policy development for .'ducation of educa- 
tors. They provide a crucial step toward realizing the Federal mandate. 
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Ft»w vjill thniv that iuliu'.uiim luiJi t ihlj^Ml 1 l'lu^ml^»^^ .Mmnu 

^UanlM•^^ havt^ Lho imuit h 1 11 luim-t' aiul what luini v 1 hul 1 on tujiii al loo ran 
maki' ii\ a I'hanKtul ItM v, 

Thi> paMt Tow iloi\i(|iVi havo lauKlii I iiohlU' and p loli^rio 1 ooa I h 
allko tliat i>ilofallon ha.s only a limllotl li^vtMa^^r on aorlnl liMorm ami 
i-hauHi' arul that II 1m unwlMt* i en » .ho mI ion to ralac^ i.H|uuaai liUiH loo 

AL l:ho nami* Mints It has hoconu^ cliMir lliat iulncathuial polh'ItMi 
and iirn^rams aro llkt^ly t:o hv. allot^Uul hy iMirriMil luillllcal ami noi'Ial 
(>im(u>rnH. Tlu>ro la a xu^od fur tHliu-aLliUi to (It^voloji a I'oiiHflotia plan 
Cor ItM own pol li'v cIc^volopnHUiL. CiMUral to fuu'h a plan la I lio pari 
Lo he pLayutI by lis soIuhiIm, t'olloKt^J*, '"ul ilt^parlnuMil m oI ihUuniI Ion 
(SCl)Ks). 

In aclcllLlon to consUlerac ions of economlts tlt»mo^raph I c , ami soflal 
change, there, aru four factorH that wLll IncroaHlngLy play a role In Ihc 
formation of educational policy deve lopmenl: . The first of these Is Ihr 
availability of data on the results of schooling. Although U seems hanl 
to believe, only recently has the nation (as contrasted to the local scliool 
system or college) had measures of what pupils learn In tlie usual scliool 
subjects. Furthermore, through the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, trend line data are now available both to show change over time 
and to compare different types of schools and subjects. It therefore be- 
comes possible to set targets and to measure progress (or the opposite) 
toward those targets in cognitive terms. 

Schools are expected, of course, to accomplish more in society than 
transmitting subject matter effectively to future adults and future citi- 
zens. They are held partly responsible for teaching social discipline, for 
helping to motivate pupils to be good citizens, for helping to prepare 
youth for the world of work, for helping to ease racial discrimination. 
These missions are far more difficult to measure, despite the recent growth 
of an "evaluation" industry. Nevertheless, since the public reaches con- 
clusions about the effectiveness of schools in these matters, the program 
of policy development must take these conclusions into account, however in- 
adequate the evidence. 



(mi i.ilj. It I MUa I poll''; HU»l-» k -J l.i.. lUOv. I !»». .11. » I I il. 1 . i ^ . I ..... 

i|. ( i ] lia I I . » t tli. » o tii.l -liliii I II I o t » i» I ii I o t ti ilk. l». .. . I .i i i I In. i i w. * 

W;U. M MilU' lil ^vhl.ll Hu; .-lili.U.lr, M|M.».Ui .mi th. i ■ I I . M , iL.M 

p I .ll UcirU I W.l.i lU i hli ^vlil.jl U> .LmiLiImI Ai I ^ki-jI 

r.ill.y Mt; iMiiiiit V- I M li.»vi t.* t .lU- 1*1 Ui III. I .» I I llu.lM .it jM.tMl. l» 

• Mt^l * i I I I i I o S t Uiii^l I ULiali lii .Jcii .1 U. III i I ♦ I u I i i |i. i i i I >i i i .i.l I ^ 

I i i^H 1 lii lu.ll I . :> I in I 1». t..i^Ji. I ikl t I ..ui V I, i . U t M i .» » i I I I . - 

tli.:Vii I lipjiUlji I Will U;lVu: I. J i)i:|»;itl ll»«^' It.. I III -|il|.ii«.'J .|.i>v.iio a I I 

^iJViM HUU^H t .1 lit I li.jii I I -liMilit Uliul 0| iki I n I iHtilll fjl ito . I I tt I I s fiU I l»i. 

hi^i^U .-u liOill ilipliHin, :lli! I ;li I -I wlll'j» h.l^'i: I '» lii I iki il liilii .|i i .iuul 

jMii^^taiOM )»l;illi|i^i| iMi Mh' l>^»:ilM '(li^ililV, Mwl T c . I I V l lit a lu: 

tUil^Oil |»V .^illHlI'M (Ui'^all I iw-, . |U llUMlV U:i Wlh» UlVr itliHUi tUit » a I t :j lil 

islui <M t^in , i^i uiu it h:ii»p< .-iUu^uhui. Wt' iii' w^? I I «iw4ii- tiuH eiiuiitiii^^ 

^uut li^amnu; ^iri* Jiuia in iui ji i u i •^uust •»(» » ntcii iniii oi.i w-n »»i 

Mt^MliitiH, Wi' KUUW (lull U't^tn 1^ H'M lU'^ r I I V n» .U'l't H.|c|h I I 

IWi( w»» will ii'iv*' I I I' Mu^ I .11 I .'^ .liJ^il Willi I lii^ .i.il.i, 

A Mt'iOttit 1^1 ti)! to |u« iO|Ut|iU>M<l tu l lu* UU I nu I />l I I oil Ot i itili .4 

I lim.il |MMMi»UMi«l, a pari ot Ihi^ Kii^aioi i r»'nil ^^i imlonUaihui .ill 
pultlli' siTvli'i' wiuki'iH, riu' t liUi' i^a^ii lo ili'haii^ wluM Ium tin* iinlou iiMiVi - 
mtMii hi iliii h .lb 1 1' ; ti Im a nhi *tiul imii with it ijii|w>i t .uw imp U« at i^ui?* 
I 111' till' naiiti'o uml I lu' proi'i'Mri ol |ui|iiv lii'vr I ii|MiUMit . Th^ ;initiii^ iU po | 
ti'V l»y lit^h .ulrnl ul at rai 1 Vi* aut hi)r' 1 1 l or npiuial ^iuum Ua I on-s , willunit . im 
Multatloii aiul (M>l lal)oiat |i»n with tisu'lii^ra, will w^M Uo pi^aalhU^ iti f Ik* tMtiiris 
Nt'w at rui'l urv-'i will havi» t i) l)t» iU^vt-uul to mal<i' aih'h I'l) 1 1 ahorai loti praiMt^'al! 
till' iii'w tiMchi^r t'laUiTM aro an oKamt)U'. lon^,i't i.in SCDKa aaaiitno that 

tiMi:lu»rs will havi' to I'tuoll In uiiivtTMlty *'(.lui'a t i iiti icuir'40M to ji^ot -laLiry 
raisi'H. From now on, ttsichora not only liavo t ho l r i)wn vii'wa o\\ what Hu^y 
Ofi'd, but thoy have the 1 luit rntnetU m and thi' [»owio to ^^t what I lu*y want 
— ur at U^ast to stop what thc^y do ni>t llko. 

When combiiuul with o^ht^r unitinlisod public sorv.mts, tlu' ttMcluTH 
have already won a position ot" substantial political Infhienci* at both 
state and national levels. SCDEs face a policy decision at the outset: 
.Should they seek to make an alliance with these forces, or should they 
seek to countervail their Influence? First priority must be given to 
reaching this difficult decision, since so many other policy dev(»lopmiMU s 
will follow In Its wake. 

A third factor Is more a matter of guess work than the first two: 
How will educational policy be Influenced by external social forces? In 
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recent decades, education has been called upon to play a part in provid- 
ing equality of opportunity and the reduction of racial discrimination in 
our society. In the 1950s it was called upon to improv^-^ America' 3 competi- 
tive position in scieTice as compared to the Soviet Union, What will be the 
cotijparable external forces oi the 1980s and 1990s? 

My own guess is that the nation will become more concerned with the 
relative weakening of its productivity. Today, the United States seems to 
be competing with Britain for the lowest rank among the developed, indus- 
trial societies. The effects of low productivity on the balance of trade, 
on the value of the dollar, and on inflation are already clear, and it is 
surely possible that political and economic attention will turn to this 
sensitive index of our society's effectiveness in the next few years. Far 
more will be affected than education, of course: the structure of jobs, 
developments in industrial democracy, the system of incentives. Yet it 
seems almost certain that the schools will be called upon to contribute, 
presum -::ly by providing education and training that will make possible an 
increase in the productivity of the individual worker. It is possible, 
of course, that policy makers will conclude that the formal system of pub- 
lic education has already shown itself to be inept in this regard, and will 
turn to industrial and independent providers. But whether or not this is 
the case, the schools, colleges, and departments of education will have to 
develop a policy of their own in this regard. Their mission must surely 
extend beyond providing training and leadership only to the public schools. 

One obvious possibility, reinforced by the generally unsatisfac- 
tory performance of schools — particularly at the high school level — 
is for the SCDEs to rethink their relation to the other parts of higher 
education that concentrate on subjects and skills, particularly the sci- 
ences and engineering. It is scarcely a secret that relations between 
faculties of education and faculties of science and engineering leave much 
to be desired. 

To take part in a national effort to raise the rate of productivity 
by education and training will obviously require more than just instruction 
in teaching methods on educational policy. Scientific understanding and 
technical knowledge will be needed; these will presumably have to come from 
professors in these fields as well as from personnel from industrial and 
service sectors of society. Forging new links and cooperative programs 
will be necessary. Obviously, SCDEs, now on the defensive and under vigor- 
ous attack from many sectors of society, will have to plan a new strategy 
with regard to both intrauniversity and external relations, A continuation 
of present arrangements will result in further erosion of the academic 
standing and influence of the education profession. 
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Finally, another trend in contemporary affairs will surely af- 
fect planning by educators. Every issue that used to be described as 
domestic ~ inflation, the value of the dollar, energy, productivity, 
cultural development — has become intertwined with international rela- 
tions. Intellectual isolation has become as risky as economic or mili- 
tary isolation. This trend will surely affect the planning of American 
educators, specifically with regard to what is taught in the public 
schools and colleges and in continuing education. There will be an in- 
creased demand for the teaching of foreign languages and foreign cul- 
tures. Fresh interpretations of the history of the United States in 
the larger context of global developments will be needed. Once again, 
collaboration with faculty members in the arts, social sciences, and 
sciences will be essential. Such a development may require a revision 
in the nature of the faculties of education, in which Joint appointments 
with the faculties of the graduate and professional schools will have to 
be worked out. 

Taking into consideration economic, social, and demographic fac- 
tors, and the four additional factors described above, SCDEs may have to 
create a special group to analyze the issues involved in detail and to 
propose specific methods of consultation and planning. The analyses that 
follow in this volume in effect form an annotated agenda for such a pro- 
gram of policy development. It would be impractical for any single faculty 
member or department of education to undertake it alone. Nor should the 
difficulty of starting and maintaining such a policy development group be 
underestimated. It is tempting, when in a defensive position, to cut back 
on the scale of operations. This should not be permitted: Events are 
overtaking us. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS OF TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY MAKING 



Ralph Cyr 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

A review of the current literature on teacher education and 
institutions of teacher education in the United States reveals that the 
most consistently recurring theme is the need for change. Starting with 
James Conant's The Education of American Teachers (1963), such works 
have also included B.O. Smith's Teachers for the Real World (1969), and 
Haberman and Stinnett's Teacher Education and the New Profession of Teach- 
ing (1973). 

A more recent work in this area is Educating a Profession (Howsam, 
Corrigan, Denemark, and Nash, 1976), the Report of the Bicentennial Com- 
mission on Education for the Profession of Teaching (CEPT) of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) . This report 
contends that while teaching does not yet qualify as a profession as de- 
fined by contemporary organizational theorists, current conditions are 
favorable for teaching to make that "quantum leap forward" (p. 39). The 
body of the report is a critique of the current status of teaching and 
more specifically teacher education, with a comprehensive set of policy 
recommendations for effecting needed changes. 

All of these works are based largely on perceptions and concep- 
tualizations, lacking the empirical data to support either their find- 
ings or their recommendations. None are based on a comprehensive empiri- 
cal study of teacher education. Indeed, this characteristic is common to 
the majority of the literature on teacher education. Clark and Cuba (1977) 
found no systematic collection of basic data on schools, colleges, and de- 
partments of education (SCDEs) by the United States Office of Education 
(USOE) . They state that existing data emphasize the diversity of SCDEs, 
and preclude simple generalizations and characterizations. 

If institutions of teacher education are to develop strategies 
for change as well as to propose policies which will improve the quality 
and perceptions held of teacher education, we need a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the structures and systems now in existence for the production of 
preservlce teachers. We must also measure the capacity of these struc- 
tures and systems for Inservice training and knowledge production and use. 

9 
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This chapter reports a study of the demographic characteristics 
of SCDEs in the U.S. There were three data sources for this study: 1) 
Research on Institutions of Teacher Education (RITE Project), an NIE- 
funded study conducted by David L. Clark and Egon G. Cuba; 2) The Na- 
tional Study of the Preservice Preparation of Teachers, an NCES-funded 
study conducted by Lewin and Associates; and 3) the AACTE Management 
Information System (MINFO) . These data were analyzed to produce norma- 
tive and comparative data on SCDEs. 

The Clark-Guba taxonomy, designed expressly for categorizing 
teacher education institutions, was used for data aggregation and analy- 
sis. The taxonomy is based on such criteria as accreditation, control, 
degree level, and enrollment. Its main purpose is to classify institu- 
tions of teacher education according to their likelihood of involvement 
in knowledge production and utilization activities, i.e., research, de- 
velopment, evaluation, dissemination, service, and adoption. However, 
the taxonomy is quite adaptable to general demographic analysis. 

Presented here are descriptions of institutions within Clark-Guba 
taxonomic categories followed by analyses of selected demographic vari- 
ables across the population of SCDEs. 

Category 1: Public Doctoral Level Institutions 

There were 113 institutions in Category 1, which was 8.2 percent 
of the population. The typical institution in this category was multi- 
purpose, with a median total enrollment of 17,000 students and a modal 
enrollment of 15,000 to 20,000 students. All of the institutions in this 
category were regionally accredited. A large majority, 72.5 percent, of 
these institutions had NCATE accreditation at the doctoral level, and 
92.3 percent had NCATE accreditation at some level. Almost all, 97.3 per- 
cent, of these institutions were AACTE members. 

Education programs in Category 1 institutions were usually quite 
large, and, in addition to their graduate programs, these institutions 
were significantly involved iu the preservice preparation of teachers. 
Over half, 54.9 percent, of these institutions granted more than 1,000 
education degrees per year, including a median of 35 doctorates. Sample 
data indicated that Category 1 institutions granted yearly means of 768 
bachelors degrees, 410 masters degrees, 23 specialists certificates, and 
61 doctoral degrees. About one-fifth, 19.5 percent, of these institutions 
enrolled more than 10 percent of their students in education programs. 
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The modal and median size of the education faculty at Category 1 
institutions was between 100 and 147» A median of 86 teaching, research, 
and other graduate assistants supported these faculty members, a ratio of 
over one assistant for every two faculty members. Based on RITE faculty 
sample estimates. Category 1 institutions employed a total of 11,380 FTE 
faculty members, which was 33.6 percent of the estimated population of 
education faculty. 

Category 2; Private Doctoral Level Institutions 

The 51 institutions in Category 2 comprised 3.7 percent of the 
population. The typical institution in this category was multipurpose, 
with a median total enrollment of 10,400 students. The modal enrollment 
for this category of institution was between 10,000 and 15,000 students. 
As in the case of the Category 1 institutions, all of the institutions 
in this category were regionally accredited. In contrast with the Cate- 
gory 1 institutions, however, just under half, 49.0 percent, of these 
institutions had NCATE accreditation at a doctoral level, and a large 
number, 35.3 percent, had no NCATE accreditation. A majority, 74.5 per- 
cent, of these institutions were AACTE members. 

The SCDEs in Category 2 institutions granted a median of 347 
education degrees per year, including between 10 and 24 doctorates, with 
a mode of 200 to 300 degrees per year. Data from the institutional sam- 
ple indicated means of 182 bachelors degrees, 203 masters degrees, 30 
specialists certificates, and 34 doctoral degrees granted per year. About 
one-tenth, 11.8 percent, of these institutions enrolled more than 10 per- 
cent of their students in education programs. 

The modal size of the education faculty at Category 2 institutions 
was between 30 and 47 and they were supported by a median of 43 teaching, 
research, and other graduate assistants — a ration of one graduate assis- 
tant per faculty member. Based on RITE faculty sample estimates, these 
institutions employed 1,568 FTE faculty members, or only 4.6 percent, of 
the estimated population of education faculty. 

Category 3; Public Masters Level Institutions, Main Campus 

There were 247 institutions in Category 3, which was 18.0 percent 
of the population. The typical institution in this category was multi- 
purpose, with a median total enrollment of 5,588 students and a modal en- 
rollment of between 5,000 and 10,000 students. Almost all of the institu- 
tions in this category, 96.0 percent, were regionally accredited. Just 
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over half, 55.0 percent, had NCATE accreditation at the masters level, 
and 72.0 percent had NCATE accreditation at some level. A large pro- 
portion, 89.9 percent, of these institutions were AACTE members. 

Education programs at these institutions tended to be large, 
with the SCDE granting a median of 618 degrees per year. It is impor- 
tant to note the distribution of the number of degrees granted, as it 
was bimodal with peaks at between 600 and 700 degrees and over 1,000 
degrees per year. This bimodality is due to the fact that a signifi- 
cant minority of these institutions, 21.1 percent, granted over 1,000 
degrees per year. These institutions produced over 40 percent of the 
nation's education degrees per year. Institutional sample data indi- 
cated means of 498 bachelors degrees, 272 masters degrees, and 31 spe- 
cialists certificates granted per year. Although Category 3 institu- 
tions as a group are most accurately typified as multipurpose, 54.3 per- 
cent enrolled more than 10 percent of their students in education pro- 
grams . 

The modal size of the education faculty at Category 3 institu- 
tions was between 47 and 75 FTEs . Data from the institutional sample 
indicated that the faculty was supported by a median of 17 teaching, 
research, and other graduate assistants. Based on RITE faculty sample 
estimates. Category 3 institutions employed 15,051 FTE faculty members, 
which was 44.5 percent of the estimated population of education faculty 

Category 4: Public Regional Masters Institutions 

The 32 institutions in Category 4 comprised the second smallest 
category, only 2.3 percent of the population. The typical institution 
in this category was multipurpose, with a median total enrollment of 
4,000 students and a modal enrollment of between 5,000 and 10,000 stu- 
dents. A majority, 84.2 percent, of the institutions in this category 
were regionally accredited, but only 26.3 percent had NCATE accredita- 
tion at the masters level, and over half, 55.3 percent, had no NCATE 
accreditation. Just under half, 47.4 percent, of these institutions 
were AACTE members. 

Education programs at Category 4 institutions were much smaller 
than their main campus counterparts. SCDEs at these institutions 
granted a median of 247. degrees per year, with a mode of between 100 
and 199 degrees. The modal size of the education faculty was between 
10 and 19 FTEs. Data from the institutional sample indicated that thes 
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institutions are likely not to have any teaching, research, or other 
types of graduate assistants. 

Category 5: Private Masters Level Institutions 

The 280 institutions in Category 5 made it the second largest 
category, with 20.4 percent of the population. The typical institution 
in this category was multipurpose, with a median total enrollment of 
1,760 students and a modal enrollment of between 1,470 and 2,000 stu- 
dents. Almost all of the institutions in this category, 91.8 percent, 
were regionally accredited. Only 13.0 percent of these institutions 
had NCATE accreditation at the masters level, and 47.4 percent had no 
NCATE accreditation. Just over half, 53.2 percent, of these institu- 
tions were AACTE members. SCDEs at these institutions granted a median 
of 176 degrees per year, with a mode of 100 to 200 degrees. Institu- 
tional sample data indicated means of 105 bachelors degrees, 71 masters 
degrees, and 30 specialists certificates granted per year. A signifi- 
cnat minority, 17.1 percent, enrolled more than 10 percent of their 
students in education programs. 

The size of the education faculty at Category 5 institutions 
was small, w:, t.h a mode of between 5 and 9 FTEs. Institutional sample 
data showed that these institutions were unlikely to have any teaching, 
research, or other types of general graduate assistants. Based on RITE 
faculty sample estimates, these institutions employed 2,473 FTE faculty 
members, which was 7.4 percent of the estimated population of education 
faculty. 

Category 6: Public Bachelors Level Institutions, Main Campus 

There were 66 institutions in Category 6, which represented 4.8 
percent of the population. The typical institution in this category 
was multipurpose, with a median total enrollment of 1,470 students and 
a modal enrollment of between 1,470 and 2,000 students. Almost all of 
the institutions in this category, 90.9 percent, were regionally accre- 
dited, but under half, 47.0 percent, had NCATE accreditation at the bache- 
lors level. A majority, 77.3 percent, of these institutions were AACTE 
members. 

SCDEs at these institutions granted a median of 195 degrees per 
year, with a mode of 100 to 199 degrees. Data from the institutional 
sample indicated a mean of 157 bachelors degrees granted per year. A 
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significant minority, 30.3 percent, enrolled more than 10 percent of 
their students in education programs. 

Although these institutions granted approximately the same num- 
ber of education degrees per year as the Category 5 institutions, they 
employed roughly twice the number of faculty members, with a mode of 
between 10 and 20 FTEs. Based on RITE faculty sample estimates, these 
institutions employed a total of 807 FTE faculty members, which was 2.4 
percent of the estimated population of education faculty. 

Category 7: Public Regional Bachelors Level Institutions 

There were 26 institutions in Category 7, which made it the 
smallest category, with 1.9 percent of the population. The typical in- 
stitution in this category was multipurpose, with a median total enroll- 
ment of 2,300 students and a modal enrollment of between 2,470 and 2,900 
students. All of zhe institutions in this category were regionally ac- 
credited. Only 30.8 percent of these institutions had NCATE accredita- 
tion at the bachelors level. Just under half, 46.2 percent, of these 
institutions were AACTE members. 

Education programs at these institutions were about the same size 
as those in Category 6 institutions. SCDEs at these institutions grrinted 
between 100 and 199 bachelors degrees and employed between 10 and 19 FTE 
faculty members. 

Category 8: Private Bachelors L e vel Institutions 

There were 556 institutions in Category 8, making this the lar- 
gest single category, with 40.6 percent of the population. The typical 
institution in this category was multipurpose, with a median total en- 
rollment of 768 students and a modal enrollment of between 470 and 900 
students. Almost all of the institutions in this category, 90.0 percent, 
were r«*gionally accredited, but only 18.9 percent had NCATE accredita- 
tion. Just under half, 49.8 percent, of these institutions were AACTE 
members . 

SCDEs at these institutions granted between 47 and 75 degrees 
per year, with data from the institutional sample indicating a mean of 
71 bachelors degrees granted per year. This translates to less than 10 
percent of the education degrees granted nationally. 

The size of the education faculty at Category 8 institutions was 
small, with a mode of between 5 and 10 FTEs. Some 15.3 percent of the 
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institutions had less than five FTE faculty members in education. Based 
on RITE faculty sample estimates, these institutions employed 2,532 FTE 
faculty members, which was 7.5 percent of the estimated population of 
education faculty . 

Institutional Enrollment 

The distribution of institutional enrollments across the popula- 
tion illustrates the diversity among institutions involved in the prepara- 
tion of educational personnel. SCDEs existed in 72.6 percent of all four- 
year institutions of higher education, and these institutions ranged in 
size from the large public doctoral level institutions (Category 1) with a 
median enrollment of 17,000 to the private bachelors level institutions 
(Category 8) with a median enrollment of 768. V 

AACTE Membership 

AACTE membership was related to degree level and control. Public 
institutions at all degree levels were more likely to be AACTE members 
than private institutions, and the higher the degree level granted the 
more likely an institution was to be an AACTE member. Overall, 62.4 per- 
cent of the population of SCDEs were AACTE members. 

Education Degrees Granted 

Table 1 depicts estimates of education degrees granted by the 
population of SCDEs. Education degree production was concentrated in 
Categories 1 and 3, i.e., public doctoral and masters level institutions. 
These institutions, which comprised 26.2 percent of the population of 
SCDEs, produced over 70 percent of all education degrees. At the other 
end of the spectrum. Category 8 institutions, which comprised 40.6 per- 
cent of the population, granted only 7.6 percent of all education de- 
grees. 

In addition to their doctoral programs, the Category 1 institu- 
tions were also large producers of masters and bachelors degrees. In 

*/ Based on 1887 four-year colleges and universities for 1974-75, as 
reported in Yearbook of Higher Education, 1975-76 , Chicago: Marquis 
Academic Media, 1975, p. 671. 
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Table 1 



Estimates of Education Degree Production 
and Number of SCDE Faculty 



Category 


Percent of 
Population 


Education 
Number 


Degrees 
Percent of 
Total 


SCDE 
Number 


Faculty 

Percent of 
Total 


1 


8.2 


91,450 


28.8 


11,380 


33. 6 


2 


3.7 


18,475 


5.8 


1,568 


4.6 


3 


18. 0 


134,437 


42.3 


15,051* 


44.5 


4 


2.3 


6,962 


2.2 


N.A. 


N.A. 


5 


20. 4 


31,062 


9.8 


2,503 


7.4 


6 


4.9 


9,312 


2.9 


807** 


2.4 


7 


1. 9 


1,800 


. 6 


N.A. 


N.A. 


8 


40. 6 


24,112 


7.6 


2,532 


7.5 



Combined with Category 4 
Combined with Category 7 
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fact, the preservice programs of the Category 1 institutions were the 
largest of any of the institutional categories. 

Since education degree production was highest in Category 1 and 
Category 3 institutions, the percentage of education graduates from NCATE 
accredited and AACTE member institutions were much higher than the percen- 
tage of these institutions in the population of SCDEs. 

SCDE Faculties 

The data discussed in this section are based on responses from the 
RITE Project faculty sample. The RITE Project staff estimated that 33,841 
FTE faculty were employed by the population of SCDEs, and the distribution 
of SCDE faculty by institutional categories followed very closely the dis- 
tribution of numbers of education degrees granted. The average SCDE faculty 
member had over nine years of teaching experience in colleges or universi- 
ties. A large proportion of these faculty members, 83.2 percent, held a 
doctorate, and 85.9 percent held their highest degree in education. 

Comparisons with college and university faculty members in gene- 
ral indicated that SCDE faculty members tend to be slightly more concen- 
trated at upper ranks, i.e., associate professor and professor, and sig- 
nificantly more likely to hold tenure. SCDE faculties were overwhelmingly 
white and male, and the number of females and minorities were proportion- 
ally greater at the lower academic ranks. However, SCDE faculties had a 
slightly better male to female ration than college and university facul- 
ties in general. In the area of faculty salaries, data from the National 
Study of the Preservice Preparation of Teachers indicated that SCDE faculty 
salaries compared favorably with other academic faculty salaries at all 
levels except professor. Specifically, SCDE faculty salaries were 5.5 per- 
cent higher for instructors, 1.8 percent higher for assistant professors, 
7.1 percent higher for associate professors, and 10.3 percent lower for 
professors. 

Finances 

The data presented in this section are excerpted from a report of 
the National Study of the Preservice Preparation of Teachers (NSPPT) (1977). 
The NSPPT employed a national probability sample of 240 SCDEs, 480 SCDE^ 
faculty members, and 3,600 education students. The statistical findings 
of the study are estimated to have no more than a 5.0 percent error at the 
national level. Ten percent of the NSPPT sample institutions are also in 
the RITE sample. 
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While data on the total finances of SCDEs could not be obtained 
by the NSPPT, the staff did identify an important trend in the finances 
of institutions of higher education (IHEs) with SCDEs. In the 1974-75 
academic year, 16.0 percent of all IHEs with SCDEs were projected to have 
excesses of expenditures over revenues. In the case of privately control- 
led IHEs, such excesses would result in operating deficits. In the case 
of publicly controlled institutions, such excesses would result in cost 
overruns, usually causing transfers of funds from one fiscal year to the 
next. The average size of these deficits and overruns was projected as 
1.5 percent of the 1974-75 operating budget for public institutions and 
3.1 percent of the 1974-75 operating budget for private institutions. 
The number of IHEs projected to have experienced deficits or cost over- 
runs was 10.0 percent in the 1973-74 academic year, 6.0 percent in the 
1972-73 academic year, and 11.0 percent in the 1971-72 academic year (pp. 
A-24, A-25) . As IHEs experience financial difficulties, the SCDEs at 
these institutions will most likely be affected adversely in terms of de- 
creased funding and a reduction in available resources. 

Summary 

The data presented here indicate that there are identifiable sub- 
systems of teacher education institutions based on the demographic charac- 
teristics of those institutions. Preparation of educational personnel at 
both the inservice and preservice levels is a phenomenon of the public 
institution. In addition to being responsible for the largest share of 
all education degrees granted, public institutions are more likely to ex- 
hibit those characteristics presumed to be indicators of high-quality pro- 
grams. 

Despite the predominance of public institutions in teacher educa- 
tion, private institutions also have a substantial role in the teacher 
education subsystem, if for no other reason than their numerical predomi- 
nance (the ratio of private to public institutions is almost two to one). 

An important observation to be made about institutions of teacher 
education is that their characteristics are not generalizable at the popu- 
lation level. Government education policies that do not take into account 
the diversity of institutional types involved in the preparation of educa- 
tional personnel will have unexpected effects due to differences in the in- 
stitutions they affect. The same is true for sweeping indictments of the 
teacher education pro ss accompanied by ''recommendations for change." 

Government policy makers can also use knowledge of the institu- 
tional subsystems in the teacher education system to evaluate extant policy. 
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For example, programs that systematically exclude state colleges (mas- 
ters level public institutions) ignore one of the major sources of new 
teachers. 

Presented here are a series of current issues in teacher educa- 
tion, along with demographic data that illuminate the issues in relation 
to subgroups of the population of SCDEs. The data are used in two ways: 
to describe the present situation in relation to the Issues, and to formu- 
late predictions of SCDE responses to the issues. 

Implications for National Leadership 

A major concern in teacher education today is the need for na- 
tional leadership. Historically, the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (AACTE) has been the major national organization 
representing institutions for teacher education. At issue is whether a 
single, comprehensive, voluntary association can effectively represent 
teacher education institutions at the national level. 

Institutional membership in AACTE is related to the level of the 
highest education degree granted by the institution and the type of con- 
trol of the institution, i.e., either public or private. Public institu- 
tions at all degree levels are more likely to be AACTE members. Overall, 
80.6 percent of the public teacher education institutions are AACTE mem- 
bers as compared with 62.1 percent of the privately controlled teacher 
education institutions. Although nearly three-fourths of all private doc- 
toral level institutions are AACTE members, this proportion is far below 
the 97.3 percent membership level for public doctoral level institutions, 
and is only slightly above the percentage for public bachelors level in- 
stitutions. At the bachelors level, only half (49.8 percent) of the pri- 
vately controlled institutions are AACTE members. Although only 62.4 per- 
cent of the population of SCDEs are AACTE members, the fact that AACTE 
heavily represents the types of institutions that are the predominant pro- 
ducers of teachers makes the Association a significant actor in educational 
policy development. 

This diversity and lack of cohesiveness in its membership in terms 
of institutional mission, needs, and concerns have led AACTE to adopt a 
mode of formulating national policy by consensus. Within the AACTE mem- 
bership are several sub-organizational membership units that often have ex- 
ternal reference groups and operate in loose confederations with AACTE. 
These units, which are essentially interest groups, are defined largely by 
common institutional characteristics. The three predominant sub-organizational 
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units are: (a) the Association of Schools and Colleges of Education in 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges and Affiliated Private Univer- 
sities (ACSESULGC/APU) , analogous to the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges (NASULGC) and composed of public and 
private doctoral level institutions; (b) the Teacher Education Council of 
State Colleges and Universities (TECSCU) , analogous to the American Asso- 
ciation of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) and composed of primar- 
ily public masters level institutions; and (c) the Association of Indepen- 
dent Liberal Arts Colleges with Teacher Education. 

In addition to these groups, AACTE also has semi-autonomous units 
in 46 states and territories. These units are governed by a national execu 
tive council that reports to, and is represented on, the AACTE Board of 
Directors. These sub-membership units provide the organizational framework 
for the process of consensus and compromise that AACTE employs in formulat- 
ing policies; this system enables AACTE to speak effectively for the divers 
population of teacher education institutions. 

External Influences 

The future directions of schools, colleges, and departments of 
education (SCDEs) are influenced by a number of external factors, usually 
beyond their control. For example, decision makers at the national level 
and SCDE client groups are currently exerting significant pressure on SCDEs 
in two areas: a) to implement field-based instructional programs at both 
the preservice and inservice levels, and b) to extend the length of prepa- 
ration for initial certification from four to five years. Similar pres- 
sures are being applied in the area of educational equity, as evidenced 
by the NCATE's adoption of a standard on multicultural education. Many of 
these external factors take the form of legal mandates, as in the case of 
integration and, most recently, legislation concerning the handicapped. 
At issue is the capacity of SCDEs to respond to these external factors 
while continuing to maintain high-quality programs. 

The response of SCDEs to these external factors is largely based 
on their institutional characteristics, specifically those which indicate 
available resources. The data show that significant subgroups of SCDEs 
are probably neither capable of responding, nor willing to respond, to 
external factors affecting them because of their limited resources and 
program scope. ^ 

Since SCDE budgets are almost always tied to "head counts," pro- 
gram size becomes an important determinant of available resources. Using 
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education degrees granted as an index of program size, the data depicted 
in Table 1 indicate that the largest education programs are likely to be 
found in public masters and doctoral level institutions, which comprise 
approximately 26 percent of the population of SCDEs but grant over 70 per- 
cent of all education degrees. Conversely, the smallest programs are most 
likely to be found in private bachelors and masters level institutions- 
Although private bachelors level institutions comprise over AO percent of 
the population of SCDEs, they grant only 7.6 percent of all education de- 
grees. Private masters level institutions comprise 20. A percent of the 
population of SCDEs, but grant only 9.8 percent of all education degrees. 
Another good indicator of program resources is SCDE faculty size. Table 
1 demonstrates that the estimated distribution of SCDE faculty members is 
strongly related to degree production. Public doctoral and masters level 
institutions employ an estimated 78.1 percent of all SCDE faculty members 
as compared to private bachelors level institutions, which employ only an 
estimated 7.5 percent. As one would expect, the largest programs employ 
the greatest number of faculty members. 

Since tying SCDE budgets to student enrollments limits the ability 
of these units to engage in non-instructional activities, the availability 
of outside funding in the form of grants and contracts is central to an 
SCDE's ability to respond to external factors. Clark and Cuba (1977), as 
an extension of the RITE Project, conducted sub-studies of SCDE productiv- 
ity. One substudy, based on data from the Foundation Center, investigated 
private foundation grants to SCDEs. Another sub-study, based on data from 
the Smithsonian Science Information Exchange, inv-fStigated government grants 
and contracts to SCDEs. Data from these two sub-studies are depicted in 
Table 2. As can be seen, private and public bachelors level institutions 
cannot count on significant funding from either private foundations or 
government grants and contracts. Private masters level SCDEs and public 
and private bachelors level SCDEs receive about 1.5 percent of all funds 
awarded to SCDEs through government contracts and grants; public and pri- 
vate bachelors level institutions receive 6.9 percent of all funds re- 
ceived by SCDEs from private foundations. 

These data describe a significant sub-population of SCDEs charac- 
terized by limited program scope and resources. The response of these 
SCDEs to external mandates to change their programs is likely to be un- 
favorable. For example. Public Law 9A-1A2 mandates that all teachers re- 
ceive training in appropriate methods for teaching the handicapped. For ^ 
the head of an SCDE with five or six generalist faculty members, this is 
a difficult imposition. Not only are funds for faculty hiring or development 
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Table 2 



Percent of Foundation Grants and Government Contracts 
to SCDEs by Institutional Type 



Category 


Percent of 
Foundation 
Grants 


Percent of 
Foundation 
Funds 


Percent of 
Government 
Contracts 


Percent of 
Government 
Funds 


1 


35.79 


30.99 


59.59 


59.02 


2 


33.69 


43.73 


26.94 


23.27 


3* 


10.00 


11.95 


8.17 


16.21 


5 


13.69 


8.23 


3.26 


1.13 


6** 


2.64 


3.59 


.41 


.18 


8 


2.64 


1.08 


1.63 


.20 


All Xs 


1.58 


.42 


0.00 


0.00 



* Combined with Category 4 

* Combined with Category 7 
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likely to be minimal or nonexistent, but the imposition of specialized 
competencies will probably be considered tangential to the mission of the 
SCDE. Faced with this set of decisions, the SCDE will either discontinue 
operations or implement a set of interim changes designed to delay full 
compliance. 

In the case of extending initial preparation for teaching from 
four to five or more years, many institutions will be faced with an im- 
possible situation, initiation of post-baccalaureate study at an institu- 
tion staffed and funded only for four-year programs. In those institu- 
tions with post-baccalaureate programs in other disciplines it might be 
possible to extend education programs, but many institutions will either 
have to eliminate their education programs or modify them to act as feeder 
programs into nearby graduate level SCDEs. 

Finally, in cases where external factors exert only a voluntary 
influence, such as the NCATE standard on multiculturalism , the likely re- 
sponse of these SCDEs will be noncompliance. 



Supply and Demand 

The nation continues to experience a severe oversupply of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teashers. The most recent figures published by 
the National Education Association (1979) indicate that the supply of ini- 
tially certified teachers was 194 percent of demand in fall of 1978. As a 
direct result of this oversupply, SCDEs have experienced severe enrollment 
declines. From a high of 322,000 students completing requirements for ini- 
tial certification in the 1972-1973 academic year, the nation's SCDEs 
graduated only 190,000 students prepared for initial certification in the 
1977-1978 academic year. Since this number of graduates is still 194 per- 
cent of demand, it is reasonable to expect that SCDEs will continue to ex- 
perience enrollment declines, at least for the next few years. 

SCDEs face another threat to enrollment in the form of reduced 
graduate degree production. In the early 1970s increased emphasis on in- 
service education and professional staff development, coupled with greater 
numbers of prospective teachers delaying entry into the profession by opt- 
ing for graduate studies, caused a rise in graduate degree production. 
Annual report data from AACTE member institutions indicate that graduate 
degree production in SCDEs peaked in 1976 and is now beginning to decline. 

At issue is the effect that continuing declines in enrollment will 
have on SCDEs. Available data indicate that, at best, the overall effect 
will be severe. 
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Declines in enrollment necessarily translate into reductions in 
available resources. These losses in resources can be absorbed more 
easily by larger SCDEs supporting multiple programs at the preservice 
and inservice levels than by small bachelors level SCDEs supporting only 
a few general preservice programs. For example, private bachelors level 
institutions grant only 50 to 75 education degrees per year and employ an 
average of five to ten FTE faculty members- This means that a number of 
these institutions employ only one or two faculty members. Faced with a 
staff reduction caused by declining enrollment, such a program may have 
no alternatives to ceasing operations or increasing costs sharply. 

While some areas of teacher education are experiencing growth — 
e.g., special education, career education, vocational education, and 
multicultural education — these ve fairly specialized programs likely 
to be found only in larger SCDEs. Bachelors level SCDEs are also unable 
to offer inservice education programs. Thus masters and doctoral level 
SCDEs will be able to offset enrollment declines partially through initia- 
tion of programs designed to meet new educational markets, but it is un- 
likely that private and public bachelors level institutions with their 
small, generalist faculties and limited resources will be able to initi- 
ate such programs. As noted above, larger SCDEs are also more likely 
than their smaller counterparts to be able to offset declines in institu- 
tional resources through outside contracts and grants. 

While the effects of declining enrollment will be felt to some 
extent by all SCDEs, public and private bachelors level SCDEs will be the 
most affected. These institutions, with funding tied to enrollment, small 
generalist faculties, and little or no outside funding, will be hard pressed 
to maintain programs of acceptable quality. Unable to redirect their pro- 
grams to meet new educational markets and faced with declining resources, 
many of these institutions will have no choice other than to cease opera- 
tions. 

Summary 

This section has offered an analysis of crucial issues in teacher 
education based on the demographic characteristics of the SCDE population. 
The following observations become apparent: 

• Issues confronting SCDEs are complex in that they have a 
variable impact on different subgroups of SCDEs. 
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Demographic data on SCDEs are useful in describing the 
current status of issues affecting SCDEs. 



• Since the response of subgroups of SCDEs to a given pol- 
icy or intervention can be predicted based on demographic 
characteristics, the effects of a policy may be forecast. 

• Planning and policy-making efforts that fail to account 
for the heterogeneity of the population of SCDEs will be 
ineffective. 

The population of SCDEs is complex and diverse. Issues relating 
to SCDEs are also complex, and simplistic solutions to problems confront- 
ing them are unrealistic. Many seemingly attractive proposals for action 
or reform are rendered unworkable when analyzed in the context of the re- 
ality of teacher education. 
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PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE: 
TflE RESEARCH AND DISSEMINATION CAPACITY 
OF SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 

David L. Clartc, Indiana University 
Linda S. Lotto, Ohio State University 



The organizational function shared by all schools, colleges, 
and departments of education (SCDEs) is the preservice preparation of 
teachers. However, a large sub-group of these schools (671 in 1976) 
also maintain graduate programs at the masters and doctoral levels. 
As a result these institutions expend resources to support (1) in- 
service teacher education, (2) research and development (R&D), and 
(3) knowledge dissemination and utilization functions (D&U) . On the 
basis of sheer numbers, graduate schools of education represent a 
potent force for educational knowledge production and utilization, 
competitive with such educational organizations as R&D centers, re- 
gional laboratories, private R&D agencies, teacher centers, and the 
various dissemination networks and centers. 

This is a critical time period in which to examine the capac- 
ity of schools of education in R&D and D&U. These institutions are ex- 
periencing a recession in students and funding which may affect their 
capacity to perform institutional functions which have been previously 
taken for granted. If they are, in fact, key agencies in the nation's 
educational knowledge production and utilization efforts, explicit Fed- 
eral policies may be justified to ensure their continued productivity. 
This chapter will consider three questions: 

1. Are SCDEs a significant R&D and/or D&U resource in 
education? 

-2. What is the likely near-future for their capacity in 
research and dissemination? 

3. Are there feasible interventions which might secure 
or improve the capacity of these agencies?^ 

*/ Data used in this paper were gathered during the school years 1974- 
75 and 1975-76 in a study condu *:ed at Indiana University under a grant 
from the National Institute of Education. Points of view or opinions 
statod are those of the authors and do not represent National Institute 
of Education position or policy. Further details on the study are avail- 
able in Clark and Cuba (1977) and Lotto and Clark (1978). 
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SCDE InvestmcMUs and Pr oduct IvLty in 
Research, Developmunt , and Dissemination 

SCDEs have invested heavily In researcl\, development, and dis- 
semination functions (RD&D) . At a formal organizational level they 
maintain literally hundreds of bureaus, centers, and institutes for 
educational research and dissemination. In support of dissemination 
and utilization activities alone, in 1976 the 671 graduate level SCDEs 
operated 550 bureaus of field service, centers or institutes oriented 
to dissemination or field activities, school study councils, leagues 
of schools, etc. Nearly all (94 percent) of these D and U centers were 
supported, at least partially, with local SCDE funds. 

Their largest RD&D investment, however, comes not in the form 
of separate bureaus or agencies, but in the regularized released time 
of faculty members to pursue RD&D activities. Such arrangements are 
characteristic of almost all doctoral level SCDEs; consulting typically 
consumes as much as 25-30 percent of a faculty member's total load. 

Evidence of institutional investment in a function area signals 
commitment, effort, and potential on which additional investments could 
build. However, investment does not guarantee return. Are SCDEs pro- 
ductive in research and dissemination? Among the graduate schools of 
education, nearly 100 are regularly involved in R&D and over 200 are ac- 
tive in dissemination and utilization. The intensity of the RD&D involve 
ment in these SCDEs can be illustrated as follows: 

• an NIE study of multiple reports accessioned by ERIC in 
1973 from educational institutions and agencies listed 
27 organizations as producers of 50 or more ERIC reports 
(NIE, 1976 Data book ) . Sixteen of the 27 were univer- 
sities. 

• Clark and Cuba (1977) estimated that about $25 million 
annually was being invested in SCDEs through grants and 
contracts for RD&D activity. 

• Lotto and Clark (1978) reported that over 80 percent of 
the faculty in all graduate SCDEs claimed recent in- 
volvement in local school service projects. 

The relative productivity of SCDEs is indicated in Table 1; 
for example: 
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generated extensive InViUitorles of l)oth conUexUinl condil: Ions cl\arac- 
terlstlc of, and external factors Impinging on, SCDEs., In the Lotto 
and Clark (1978) study tlv) authors generalized tl>e factors and condi- 
tions most likely to affect futuro involvement in research and dissemina- 
tion : 

Contextual Conditions 

1. Despite observations to the contrary, SCDEs have exhibited 
vulnerability to external factors and pressures for change. 

2. SCDE budgets are tied more tightly to their line function 
o- teaching than most observers have noted. However, among competing 
educational agencies they have more flexibility in responding to new 
pr-grams than, for example, local or state education agencies because 

o their tradition of released time to faculty members for non-teaching 
activities. 

3. The status attached to faculty activities and the SCDE re- 
ward system, especially in doctoral institutions, is weighted toward 
research and scholarly productivity. 

A. SCDEs can only be understood in terms of their Idiographic 
rulCure. Although freedom of choice on the part of SCDE faculty mem- 
lers increases flexibility of individual responses, it impedes building 
institutional commitment to new goal and activity areas. (Lotto and 
Clark, 1978, pp. 35-36) 

External Factors 

1. SCDEs will continue to experience the current "recession" 
in numbers of students, faculty members, and fiscal resources. This 
situation will create an environment of responsiveness to external de- 
mands or interventions, especially those which seem likely to be able 
to offset the effects of the recession with new tasks or funds. 

2. SCDEs are an "old line" agency in education. They have re- 
ceived more than their share of criticism for inadequate past and cur- 
rent performance in conventional function areas. This situation encour- 
ages the establishment of new organizational entities, for example, re- 
gional educational laboratories or teacher centers to carry out functions 
which might have been supported in SCDEs. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF SCDKa AND OTHER AGENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL R AND 





PERCENT CREDITS 


AGENCY 


Research 
Journals 


Practitioner 
Journals 


SCDEs 


64.7 


52.9 


Other University 


11.6 


6.0 


University Subtotal 


76.3 


58.9 


Local Education Agencies 


2.6 


25.9 


State Education Agencies 


.3 


1.8 


Non-Univ. R and D Organizations 


5.0 


1.5 


Other 


15.8 


11.9 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 



*/ This table was adopted from Clark and Cuba, 1977, p. V-5 
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I) 'rw()-t:li I rdfi t lu' ii^al. InMM In rcMt^i rcl\-'(HM iMitml 

lulucaL lona 1. Journals were prociucuci i)y SCDl'l faculLy 
mombers; Lhroti-fourtliH were proclucoci i)y unlver.sity 
faculty membtirs. 

o Over l\air Lilt! arLlcloH In publication's acltircsHed to 
practitioners were produced by SCDE faculty members. 
Among educational agencies, SCDEs are significant con- 
tributors to the national output in educational RD&D. 

The graduate level schools of education in the United States 
employ a regular, full-time faculty numbering over 30,000 individuals. 
Without being elitist in orientation, this human resource ppoXis in 
many ways elite. Not only are these faculty members highly trained, 
but they have typically been recruited from among practitioners in 
education with outstanding records of success. SCDEs are part of a 
larger university environment which has the intellectual resources 
and the organizational posture needed to support the school of educa- 
tion in RD&D. Included in these resources are ready access to gradu- 
ate students who constitute a complementary, and relatively inexpen- 
sive, labor pool not available on the open market. 

The first question posed for SCDEs should be answered posi- 
tively on two counts. First, SCDEs have capacity and are making local 
investments in research and dissemination. Second, in both an absolute 
and a relative sense they are contributing significantly to the level 
of research and dissemination productivity in education. Among educa- 
tional agencies they are the most productive single setting for conduct- 
ing research and publishing the results of that inquiry for researchers 
and practitioners. 

Likely Near-Future Productivity 

of SCDEs in Research and Dissemination 

The probable RD&D productivity of SCDEs in the near future was 
projected from (1) data on their current productivity and involvement; 
(2) contextual factors within institutions of higher education (IHEs) 
and SCDEs which affect individual and institutional decision making in 
such units; and (3) external factors which seem likely to affect condi- 
tions within and decisions made by SCDEs. 

The current productivity and involvement of SCDEs in RD&D was 
summarized in the preceding section. The 1977 Clark and Cuba study 



\. OrBnnl/.nl IniiM In ri'i'.i'nti Inn iinvi' ilU ritMiicy In rt^tiiunuil nj', 
to nuoclt'tl (|uai, iLMtlvt' eliango.s In or uxpnntilon ol" llK'lr Murvliu'ti. 

4. SUiitt! anti .i.uf.ni, education aKuncLeti ami tiiu orKanlzetl tunch- 

Ing proftisalon luive been engaged Ln a atruggle to wrest what they con- 

Hlder undue power, emplia.s Lh . and cono.enL rat ton of Federal fundu from 
SCDEh. (Lotto and Clark, 1978, p. 38) 

The net effect of these conditions and the predicted Impact on 
SCDE capacities for research and dissemination productivity are charac- 
terized in Table 2 and discussed below. 

Individual productivity . Overall, as a result of enrollment 
declines and budget cuts, there will be fewer faculty positions; in 
other words, there will be a decline in personnel in educational RD&D. 
The resulting labor force will be older, less adaptive, and more likely 
to be involved in heavier instructional assignments. SCDEs will be con- 
strained in their ability to deploy personnel into emerging programs 
and less conventional areas, such as knowledge dissemination. 

The behavior of individual faculty members will be modified by 
changes in the nature of the rewards, requirements, and opportunities 
provided by the institution for RD&D involvement. The SCDE will continue 
to interpret rigidly the research and publication criteria for promotion 
and tenure, yet will encourage the involvement of professional personnel 
in programs generating credit hours. Externally, there will be more op- 
portunities for involvement with dissemination than with R&D activities. 
Although they will aspire to greater R&D productivity, professors of educa- 
tion, especially the younger faculty members, will be less likely to be 
involved with R&D and more likely to be involved with D&U projects than 
they are now. 

Productivity in RD&D bureaus . As SCDE budgets and enrollments 
decline, the probable response will be to retrench around the primary 
function area — teacher education. Sub-units which are oriented to re- 
search or dissemination are complementary function areas and, hence, will 
lose a measure of their institutional support. Individual bureaus or cen- 
ters, if they are to survive at all, will seek external funds and a self- 
supporting modus Vivendi. The shift in funding sources will necessitate 
,-. shift in substance — instead of monolithic R&D or D&U centers, the 
:;ub-units will become ad hoc and transitory, changing their natures to 
,:.t funding opportunities. These changes, of course, foretell an abso- 
lute decline in the number of operating sub-units, and a reduction in an 
important and unique SCDE capacity for RD&D productivity. 
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PIU'inUlTKl) NHAH-MITIIHH (lllANdHS IN SCPK (lAPAClTY KOK AND 
PKODlKITIVrrY IN UKSl'lARCll AND DISHKMINATION 



[lid IvhluaL, o.^. , 
Taculty member h 



. Fewer, oUler pro- 
Eesaora 

. More involvement 
in instructional 
credit hour activ- 
ities; less R and 
D 



(In pan 1 Ly l;or Prutlur l: Iv 1 1 y 



Sub-unl t , J^i.K* I 
K and I) eentera 



Smaller number oT optM'- 
ating centers 
Smaller number of pro- 
fessorial staff assign- 
ed to such centers 



h\H t Itut loua I 



. Decline In numl)cr ol: lUj^b 
producing SCl)I*>i In botli 
researcli and diseieiu (nation 



Fewer, smaller R 
and D projects 
More need to ob- 
tain outside sup- 
port for R&D ac- 
tivities 

Increased involve- 
ment in dissemina- 
tion activities 



Increasingly ad hoc and 
opportunistic in pro- 
gram 

Increased focus on dis- 
semination and school 
improvement 

Responsive to external 
funding opportunities 



Less emphasis of institutional 
mission in RD&D 
Increased collaborative ar- 
rangements with other educa- 
tional agencies 



Decline in support 
for research assis- 
tants 

Fewer external fund- 
ing opportunities 
Decline in support 
of pilot or seed 
projects 



Pressure to withdraw 
university budgetary 
support 

Emphasis on self- 
supporting activi- 
ties 



Decline in support for other 
than the teaching function 
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ReceHHionti arc HomoLLmus prcul l.c tab le , always rcco^w Izabln , 
never inevitable. If at*ct»pt thu proponltion that vSCDKh ro|iroHt.MU 
a signif icant nat ional rcsourco in (jcluca tiona I knowlcHl^c pmclucthui anti 
dissemination, it is possiblt^ to explore Federal intervent Lens tu fnre- 
stall the erosion of that resource. Such LntervcuUions could be de- 
signed to sustain or even expand and improve the RD&D capacities of 
SCDEs. 

We argue t'aat there is no doubt about the position of SCDEs as 
the key agency resource Ln educational research and d issemina t Lon . For 
example : 

• They are already investing institutional funds in RD&D. 

• They have a trained , produc t ive labor pool . 

• Their current level of productivity is higher than com- 
petitive agencies. 

• They are spread geographically across the country, and 
they are numerous, i.e., 100-200 units active in R&D 
and D&U respectively. 

We exhort policy makers and planners concerned with educa- 
tional RD&D to attempt to ameliorate the effects of the current reces- 
sion. With planned interventions, the institutional capacity of SCDEs 
in research and dissemination can be maintained and strengthened. And, 
with reference to the preceding section for guidance, we believe that 
appropriate interventions would not require extensive demands for new 
funds or new programs. 
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Individual capacity . A major feature of the R&D capacity in 
SCDEs rests with individual scholars pursuing their basic and applied 
research interests. Even a modest switch away from highly specific 
Requests f^or P^roposals (RFP) to field-initiated studies would fend off 
much of the predicted loss in individual capacity. Faculty members 
respond in great numbers to even unlikely funding sources for unsoli- 
cited proposals: At the National Institute of Education (NIE) , unsoli- 
cited proposals are approved at a rate of approximately five percent. 
Without modifying the level of resources in R&D to any substantial ex- 
tent, Federal funding agencies could re-direct their priorities to: 

o Support individual faculty members in programs of field- 
initiated studies 

o Re-initiate small grant and contract programs to encour- 
age less experienced faculty members to become involved 
in R&D 

RD&D bureau capacity . In recent years, the U.S. Office of 
Education (now the Department of Education) and NIE have supported the 
establishment of R&D centers and regional educational laboratories to 
increase educational research capacity. More recently, such network- 
ing arrangements as the National Diffusion Network (NDN) and the Re- 
search and Development Exchange (RDX) have been created to build up 
dissemination capacity. SCDEs have long maintained bureaus and cen- 
ters devoted to R&D and D&U which, with modest support, could be sus- 
tained in their current efforts and stimulated to move in new direc- 
tions. In some instances such as NDN, this support would involve lit- 
tle more than opening up the networking concept to involve SCDE units 
directly. Some new program emphasis could be placed on supporting 
extant SCDE networks, such as school study councils. In R&D, the 
bureaus are most in need of the institutional management support which 
characterizes NIE's special relationship with the regional laboratories. 

Across the board support for several hundred bureaus, centers, 
and institutes would be wasteful and unrealistic. However, a number of 
R&D centers (20-25) and D&U arrangements (25-50) housed in SCDEs are 
distinguished centers of productivity well worth small supplementary 
inves tment . 

Institutional capacity . NIE has experimented successfully with 
capacity-building programs in local and state education agencies, such 
as the State Capacity Building Program to improve dissemination activities 
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in state education agencies (SEAs). Within the population of SCDEs 
involved in RD&D are represented some of the world's truly outstand- 
ing institutional units in educational knowledge production. At 
least this small group of distinguished producers should be consi- 
dered candidates for institutional grants to sustain their produc- 
tivity in R&D. With the history of SCDE involvement in dissemina- 
tion, it would be easy to justify using local contributions to com- 
plement Federal grants in encouraging SCDE dissemination activities. 

Summary 

The specific program suggestions offered in the preceding 
three sections are just some of the options available. The important 
point is that modest interventions at the national level now would 
aid in protecting an important institutional research and dissemina- 
tion resource in American education. The specific illustrations are 
offered to indicate how interventions can be fitted to the contextual 
features of these organizations. 

In Review 

Schools, colleges, and departments of education are devoting 
a substantial amount of time and money to educational research, develop- 
ment, and dissemination. The end result of this investment has been 
high levels of RD&D productivity in SCDEs. Current enrollment declines 
and budgetary reductions in colleges and universities threaten the insti- 
tutional capacity of SCDEs in both R&D and dissemination. National level 
policy makers should consider modest program interventions to offset this 
loss in capacity during the recession these agencies are currently experi- 
encing. Attempting to replace or restore this capacity will, in the long 
run, be much more expensive. 
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PREPARING EDUCATORS 
FOR NON-SCHOOL SETTINGS 



Dean C. Corrigan 
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Introduction 

In 1976, the Bicentennial Commission of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education framed a challenge for schools, 
colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs) : "What the profession 
needs is a totally new set of concepts regarding the nature of the 
emerging human service society, its educational demands, the kinds of 
delivery systems necessary to provide public access to continuing educa- 
tional opportunity, and the types of professional personnel and train- 
ing required to reform public education." (Howsam, et al., 1976) To 
meet the emerging needs of this new society, Barbara Burch suggests that 
SCDEs must help to prepare "educational services professionals." These 
educators focus on the educational elements common to the human services, 
and serve such generalist functions as "coordinating or managing services, 
teaching, counseling, evaluation and research, disseminating, developing 
programs or materials, and providing information or instruction." (Burch, 
1979, p. 6) 

Yet the majority of SCDEs have not responded with the comprehen- 
sive reevaluation and retooling necessary to meet this challenge and pre- 
pare such professionals. Meanwhile, other sectors have recognized the 
need for educational personnel in non-school settings and have moved to 
fill that need. The opportunities continue to grow; the non-school set- 
tings continue to diversify. With imag:'.nation and foresight, SCDEs can 
be ready to face the future. As Cremin (1976) pointed out: 

... to think comprehensively about education we must 
consider policies with respect to a wide variety of in- 
stitutions that educate, not only schools and colleges, 
but libraries, museums, day-care centers, radio and tele- 
vision stations, offices, factories, and farms. To be 
concerned solely with schools, given the educational 
world we are living in today, is to have a kind of for- 
tress mentality in contending with a very fluid and 
dynamic situation. Education must be looked at whole, 
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across the entire life span, and in all the situations 
and institutions in which it occurs (p. 59). 

This paper provides an overview of non-school markets for educa- 
tional personnel, and offers recommendations for institutional change, 
modifications in leadership directions, and cooperative ventures involv- 
ing the teacher education profession as a whole. 

Overview of Non-School Markets 

Business and industry . As noted by Robert Taylor in his chapter 
on business and industrial training programs, the demand for job-related 
adult education continues to grow. However, corporations have not turned 
to teacher education institutions to provide trainers for their employees. 
Reporting that many corporations, including IBM, Xerox, General Electric, 
and AT&T now offer bachelor's degrees as credentials for their training 
programs, McQuigg (1980) notes that colleges and universities are hard 
pressed to compete. Concludes McQuigg, "The continuing inability of tradi- 
tional U.S. educational institutions to respond promptly to changing learn- 
ing needs may explain better than any other factor the expanding role of 
corporation and profit making schools in post-secondary education." (p. 324) 

Even though industry spends 74 percent of its educational budget 
on training to keep up to date with the volume of scientific and technical 
information which doubles every eight years. Mills (1977) finds that in- 
creased resources are being spent on the kind of education that is related 
to the "quality of life" in the work setting. Springborn (1977) suggests 
that the rationale for these expenditures is that the organization that 
trains its workers is safeguarding its position today. However, the organi- 
zation that also educates its workers is preparing for its place in the 
future . 

It is important to note that educational roles in business and in- 
dustry go beyond teaching roles, ranging from administration and counsel- 
ing to educational technology and media production. In the last category, 
educational personnel fill such roles as publishers, educational equipment 
suppliers, providers of specialized educational services, researchers, con- 
sultants on educational management, designers of curricula, and evaluation 
specialists. For the first time, business and industry are outstripping 
the schools in use of audio visual educational materials: According to 
Ruark (1980), sales of training and communication media to corporations 
totalled $2.5 billion in 1978, while similar sales to schools totalled $1-6 
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billion. SCDEs must be aware of this expanding market and prepare thiM i 
graduates to compete for places in it. 

Federal government . Both in Washington-based Federal agencie ; 
and in federally-sponsored programs across the country, the government In 
a significant employer of educational personnel. Training divisions are 
part of most Federal agencies, and recently-legislated programs such as 
the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act require educational 
personnel to function as administrators, counselors, and trainers of under 
privileged youth. This multi-biliion dollar program, part of the Compr-^- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) features projects linked to 
secondary schools. SCDEs have the capacity to train personnel for this 
effort, yet few colleges and universities have contacted their local CETA 
prime sponsors — often local government agencies — to work out coopera- 
tive training arrangements. Unless SCDEs take the initiative in forming 
new partnerships, alternative training enterprises will proliferate to 
meet the demands for specialized educational personnel. The challenge is 
intensified because individuals affiliated with such efforts as CETA may 
feel that the educational establishment has already failed to meet the 
educational needs of unemployed youth, and may be skeptical about SCDE- 
based training programs for project personnel. 

Health care system . Health care delivery is a key market for 
trained "educational services professionals.'* For example, the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals has mandated that regular in- 
service education must be conducted for virtually all hospital staff mem- 
bers. While patient education is becoming increasingly important, a re- 
cent HEW report (U.S. Center for Disease Control, 1977, pp. 3-4) indi- 
cated that the majority of coordinators of such programs lacked training 
as educators. The report concluded that "indications are that many feel 
a need to gain skills in education, management, and evaluation." As 
Burch (1979) points out, some states and professional associations are 
making mandatory continuing education a condition for relicensure and 
recertification in health professions. SCDEs could prepare the educa- 
tors who staff such retraining and renewal programs. 

Survey of Existing Programs 

Many schools of education can boast about the diverse settings in 
which their graduates are employed. However, it is not. always clear wheth 
the SCDEs have offered comprehensive training programs, or merely assisted 
with placement after graduation from a traditional teacher training curric 
ulum. 
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According to a survey conducted among AACTE member institutions 
in 1977, 72 SCDEs reported having operational degree programs to prepare 
personnel for non-school settings; an additional 38 institutions were 
planning such a degree program. 

A more recent survey, presented at the AACTE-sponsored conference 
on Human Services Education in December 1979, shows an increase in the num- 
ber of institutions with programs of this type. Market surveys reported at 
the same conference by Richard Brandt and Robert Covert (1979) show a demand 
for graduates from these newly-designed programs. 

Barbara Burch offers a useful analysis of the design of successful 
training programs. They are usually structured with three components: 1) 
a professional core, focusing on generic competencies; 2) a specialized 
role preparation component; and 3) supervised field experiences. Burch 
notes that most programs are based on a general education background, and 
are "individualized, interdisciplinary, developed with the approval of an 
advisory committee, and take into consideration the individual's career 
goals, special interests, previous training, and work or volunteer experi- 
ence, and competencies." (1979, p. 12) 

The Special Contribution of SCDEs 

In the future, there will be at least three levels on which SCDEs 
can operate their programs for preparing educators for non-school settings. 
Each successive level will require a more comprehensive reform of current 
programs and purposes. 

On the first level, SCDEs can offer their skill and knowledge to 
anyone who provides a teaching or learning service in any agency, not just 
to those who are labeled as trainers. The most significant quality in 
every helping relationship is a teaching-learning interaction, and the 
knowledge and skills which SCDEs can teach can increase the effective- 
ness of these interactions. There is ample evidence indicating that cer- 
tain generic skills are essential to every helping relationship (Cole and 
Lacefield, 1978, pp. 115-123). SCDEs should share this knowledge and skill 
with all helping service professionals. 

At the second level, SCDEs can help to create new roles and pre- 
pare personnel to fill them. Two examples come to mind. As the concept 
of de-institutionalization is implemented, and youth offenders are placed 
in foster homes, a new professional who is a combination of teacher and 
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counselor is being prepared as the liaison between the foster parents 
and the school. The school then becomes a partner in the rehabilita- 
tive effort, serving as a component of the human service delivery system 
rather than a separate entity. This particular rehabilitative strategy 
uses an education professional to oversee the total environment of the 
client, providing an essential condition for successful rehabilitation. 
Another example is the provision and training of surrogate parents who 
represent handicapped children at due process hearings under the equal 
rights aspects of P.L. 94-142, The Education for A ll Handicapped Children 
Act , This representation can either be viewed as an adversary role, or 
properly implemented, can produce a new constructive relationship between 
home apd school. Competent educational preparation will make the differ- 
ence. 

On the third and most far-reaching level, SCDEs have a unique op- 
portunity to take the lead in unifying all parts of the human service de- 
livery system in a community or a state. Education is the crucial com- 
ponent common to all other human services. Therefore, education should 
take the initiative in developing collaborative or unified programs across 
all the human service professions. By bringing together the educators — 
administrators, curriculum designers, ceaching strategists, adult learning 
specialists, counselors — who serve in non-rchool settings, education 
could become the key leadership group for the total system. These educa- 
tors could discuss not only their respective roles in a particular agency, 
but the goals of the total human service delivery system. 

For example, the concept of de-ins titutionalization pervades all 
human service agencies today (e.g., P.L. 94-142 is bringing the handicap- 
ped back into the schools; conmiunity health agencies are developing group 
homes to bring the mentally disturbed back to community settings for re- 
habilitation; corrections programs are bringing youth offenders back to the 
communities in foster homes). SCDEs, working thror.gh the educators in each 
agency, can foster collaboration around pervasive social themes like de- 
institutionalization and access. Beyond these current themes, SCDEs could 
help to identify and disseminate among all human service educators ideas 
for ensuring healthy huinan communities in the future. SCDEs could make 
such concepts the central themes of the curriculum for human services edu- 
cation in the 1980s, 

Recommendations 

There are three areas in which changes must be effected if SCDEs 
are to expand their mission and respond effectively to the need for well- 
trained educational services professionals. Most are institutionally-based 
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changes, but one involves the higher education community as a whole, and 
another requires an individual effort by SCDE leaders. 

It is tempting to plunge immediately into the business of train- 
ing personnel for human service agencies, and for business and industrial 
training programs. However, it is unrealistic for SCDEs to announce their 
availability as the training and development arm for all education profes- 
sionals without first assessing their capabilities and preparing for this 
expanded mission. Federal assistance is crucial for the redesign and re- 
tooling that schools, colleges, and departments of education must undergo. 

The institutions that enter this movement as a short-term effort 
to employ their graduates during a time of apparent teacher surplus will 
fail. In the process these colleges will do a disservice to this move- 
ment and to the education profession because of the fundamental nature of 
the changes that must be made in current programs. 

The following recommendations are a response to the crucial ques- 
tion: How can we help all those in the helping professions to become more 
effective educators? 

1, Support new legislation . Enacted as part of the Education 
Amendments of 1980, the ^'Schools of Education Assistance Act" provides a 
valuable vehicle for SCDE redesign and redirection. SCDEs are eligible, 
under Title V, Section 533 of the Higher Education Act (PL 96-374), for 
grants of up to $200,000 for model preservice and inservice projects and 
faculty development activities (see Introduction and Appendix to this 
book). Authorized projects under this section focus on preparing educa- 
tors to meet emerging needs in such areas as community and adult educa- 
tion, career education and training, and urban and environmental policy 
implementation. 

In addition to this legislation, specific resources earmarked by 
the National Institute for the study of multiple settings should be ex- 
panded substantially. The domains suggested by NIE as the focus of in- 
vestigation of non-school settings are exciting additions to the study of 
education; they show that NiE recognizes the changing nature of education 
in homes, communities, and work settings for children, youth, and adults 
(NIE, 1979, pp. 16-19) . 

In addition, a Clearinghouse for Information on Non-School Settings 
should be modeled on the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, or the 
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scope of the current Clearinghouse should be expanded to provide informa- 
tion on non-school settings. AACTE should work with other agencies in 
developing a Federal grant proposal for such a Clearinghouse which could 
be located at 1 Dupont Circle. Until the funds for a Clearinghouse are 
provided, AACTE should continue to foster an information exchange between 
institutions with programs for human services educators and those planning 
to develop them. 

2. Finance studies with existing resources . Individual SCDEs 
should coiranit a portion of their own resources to the study of education 
in non-school settings. It should not be assumed that present programs 
prepare personnel adequately for current or future new roles in non-school 
settings. In fact the credibility of any institution wanting to be in- 
volved in this movement will remain limited until it undertakes an inten- 
sive first-hand study of the non-school settings toward which its programs 
are to be redirected. Studies must include field analysis of actual set- 
tings as well as reviews of the current literature (see Berman, 1979). 
These studies must be planned with representatives from non-school set- 
tings so that trust, the essential ingredient for any new partnership, can 
be developed. 

Many people in non-school settings feel that SCDE personnel are 
not well informed about their settings. They believe that even when SCDEs 
have the knowledge, they lack the capacity to keep their curriculum respon- 
sive to the needs of personnel in non-school settings (Doll, 1980) . The 
research and curriculum designed to serve non-school settings must origi- 
nate in those settings; findings and products must be used to improve 
practice in those settings. 

3. Devise interdisciplinary strategies . Since the study of non- 
school settings will involve several departments within a college of educa- 
tion, mechanisms for interdisciplinary study and program development must 
be created. New interdisciplinary and interdepartmental centers may be a 
vehicle to stimulate the sharing of interdisciplinary personnel resources. 
These new centers or institutes can also provide visible examples of the 
new directions SCDEs are taking, as well as presenting a much needed change 
of image for SCDEs; many people still view them as only preparing teachers 
for public schools. Some SCDEs may even choose to change their names to 
reflect these new missions. The College of Education and Social Services 
at the University of Vermont, and the College of Education and Human Ser- 
vices at the University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh are two examples. Totally 
new colleges, such as the College of Human Resources in New York City, are 
also being created with the specific mission of serving personnel needs in 
non-school settings. 
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4. Promote cooperative planning and flexibility . Since, as pre- 
viously mentioned, the knowledge and skill base essential for developing 
effective programs for the preparation of educators for non-school settings 
will draw on many disciplines and the resources of several departments, 
joint planning will be essential. Cooperative efforts must extend across 
departments within the SCDE and the larger university, as well as involv- 
ing the agencies in which students will be placed for a wide range of 
field experiences, including internships and apprenticeships. Prior in- 
terdisciplinary efforts have too often been stifled by arguments over 
"turf," course credit hours, and head counts. Institutions able to over- 
come these obstacles will be those in which faculty members understand 
political and institutional realities and advocate flexibility and inter- 
disciplinary cooperation. 

The National Board on Graduate Education provides some suggestions 
of particular relevance. to those embarking on new academic programs to pre- 
pare educators for non-school settings. In their 1975 report, the National 
Board stated that: 

The time may come when the steady advance of knowl- 
edge and the increasing complexity of our society will make 
some form of graduate education a virtual necessity for 
large numbers of the populace .... Graduate programs 
with an applied practitioner focus, serving the needs of 
new clientele groups with different interests from the 
traditional graduate student, must also be provided. 
Changes in university policy to create more flexible admis- 
sions procedures, to extend eligibility for financial sup- 
port to part-time students, to alter residency require- 
ments, and to offer courses at more convenient times for 
working students will be necessary in those universities 
that emphasize graduate programs for part-time and older 
students. In the future, graduate programs of clear and 
established excellence will survive; programs with an ap- 
plied focus that lead to professional, non-academic employ- 
ment will survive; and many of the newer programs for part- 
time and older students, if well thought out in terms of 
local needs and opportunities, will be successful. The 
programs in greatest jeopardy will be those with no dis- 
tinguishing characteristics in terms of excellence, mis- 
sion, or clienteles served (pp. 21, 37, 59, 60). 
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5. Give research and evaluation high priority . SCDEs, parti 
cularly those in the research universities, should look at the expand- 
ing non-school settings as fertile fields for educational research. Re- 
search of this nature should start from a broadened view of educational 
settings in which schools are seen as a sub-system in a larger macro- 
system of education. 

Research on non-school settings should provide distinctions 
among the various settings and the particular knowledge and skills es- 
sential for competent professional practice in each setting. In addi- 
tion, further work must be done on identifying the generic knowledge 
and skills which span all educational settings. Also, research studies 
should include examination of collaborative models in which there is an 
interlocking relationship between training and improvement at all levels 
of the educational spectrum. 

Furthermore, research by individual institutions will be needed 
to determine the particular non-school setting or settings toward which 
a particular institution should target its training efforts. For example 
some institutions may choose to focus on industrial and business settings 
while others may focus on particular types of human services settings. 
Each institution must develop criteria for making these decisions and 
carry out research on each of the criteria identified. The quality of 
the programs will ultimately depend on the quality of the research and 
evaluation effort that goes into these initial decisions regarding pur- 
pose and focus. 

6. Introduce new staff development approaches . Since the prep- 
aration of personnel for non-school settings will be a new venture for 
many SCDE faculty members, they must make a commitment to staff develop- 
ment. The most significant activities will be those that are built into 
the daily professional life of the faculty. A good place to start is 
with a resource assessment of those who have knowledge of, or experience 
with, education in non-school settings or have an interest in learning 
more about this new direction. In a field changing as rapidly as educa- 
tion, those who want to learn are as much a resource as those who now 
know, and they must be given an opportunity to participate in new develop 
ments. In fact, the aim should be to get everyone in the professional 
conununlty to participate either actively or by accepting the new mission 
as worthy of pursuing. In other words those who will not agree to parti- 
cipate should at least agree not to hinder the effort. Experience has 
shown that if the commitment to study non-school settings and develop 
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alternative models of prepa'dtion is not valued by the whole community, 
those who do participate •n'^.y become isolated, and at worst may be penal- 
ized in the process of peer review for promotion and tenure, 

7, Emg^has ^2^e compatibility with existing missions , SCDEs should 
look at the preparation of educators for non-school settings as a natural 
extension of their mission to prepare educators for schools — not as a 
replacement for these programs. Even though present programs cannot be 
substituted as programs to prepare personnel for all educational settings, 
as previously mentioned, there is a substantial body of educational knowl- 
edge and skill that is generic and applicable to multiple education set- 
tings. That current knowledge and skill base is a good point from which 
to build the new setting-specific knowledge and skill base. 

College personnel must be sensitive to the ways school and non- 
school settings link. They should understand that rather than being com- 
petitive, the operation of school and non-school professional preparation 
programs in the same institution makes good sense. As Chenault and Burnford 
(1978) point out, this approach is cost efficient because some of the pres- 
resources can be employed for preparation programs for both school and 
. ool areas. Also, alternative programs provide opportunities for 
students to increase their job mobility across systems, increase their up- 
ward mobility within systems (career ladder), increase job mobility across 
communities, increase qualifications to compete in job market entry, and 
increase professional competence in present jobs. 

While compatibility between the new and the old is important, SCDEs 
should not minimize the opportunities for learning which are inherent in 
the process of evaluation and priority setting that go on when institutions 
reallocate personnel and fiscal resources to new directions. Indeed, the 
most vivid truth that emerges from a review of the current educational 
scene is that this new, exciting mission for SCDEs may have arrived just in 
time to shake them out of their current doldrums and revitalize them for 
the challenge of the 1980s, 

8, Foster leadership in collaboration , A new kind of leader will 
be needed in SCDEs to respond positively and promptly to the challenge of 
preparing educators for non-school settings. The new leaders will need to 
know how to work effectively not only within the setting of their own insti- 
tutions, but with diverse groups in unconventional educational settings. 

Versatility, imagination, a sense of social purpose, a futures 
orientation, and instructional and administrative ingenuity will all be 
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necessary professional strengths of the new leaders for the expanded 
education profession. But the most important characteristic of the 
new educational leaders will be the ability to develop collaborative 
relationships which link organizational units with similar educational 
purposes - 

The name of the game for leadership today is collaboration. 
Modern society puts a premium on organization, on system, on coopera- 
tion between units having common purpose or overlapping interests- It 
is a day of "calculated interdependence," of involvement, of "planned 
togetherness." Life today is made possible by cooperation, by arrang- 
ing interlocking complexities, by consciously making things more com- 
plicated. And the reason is simple. The complexity of modern society 
requires a pooling of knowledge and a sharing of resources to achieve 
a given goal (Nyquist, 1974). 

Leaders in SCDEs can no longer preside over their institutions 
in splendid isolation. Constructive relationships must be established 
with the Federal government; with private educational institutions; with 
public agencies in such fields as health, environment, welfare, housing, 
community planning, libraries, television, the performing arts, business 
industry, and other settings which have up to now stood on the edges of 
the formal teaching, learning, and social services processes. SCDEs 
are now called upon to educate researchers, teachers, counselors, ad- 
ministrators, and other education specialists. These personnel will 
work in the Federal government; regional educational laboratories; re- 
search and development centers; television councils; special programs 
to help the aging, the poor, and the handicapped in community action 
centers and social service agencies; industrial establishments like 
Xerox, IBM, and Time-Life; and other agencies developing curricular 
materials and instructional systems. These are just some new interlock- 
ing complexities with which educational and social service leaders must 
cope, and for which their educational preparation and previous experi- 
ence has probably not prepared them. 

Elementary and secondary schools and colleges are now part of 
a system of continuing education for a large majority of America's 
people. SCDEs can become obsolete, or they can become the training and 
research arm of this new, expanding educational delivery system. The 
time is right for SCDEs to seize the initiative, to broaden the dimen- 
sions of the educational profession in the 1980s by developing collabora 
tive unified programs across all of the settings which employ educators. 
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In a very real sense the future of the educational profession is at 
stake in this decision. As the AACTE Bicentennial Commission (Howsam, 
et al., 1976, p. AA) stated: "Only when educators reflect an enlarged 
view of the settings in which education is a vital function will the 
profession reach its full maturity." 
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DEMOGRAPHY, QUALITY AND DECLINE: 
THE CHALLENGE FOR SCHOOLS OF 
EDUCATION IN THE 1980s*/ 

W. Timothy Weaver 
Boston University 

Introduction 

Driven by demography and economic exigency, the U.S. educational 
system faces a long period of diminishing demand and new competition for 
public dollars. Proportional shrinkage is not what we face. As Nathan 
Keyfitz (1978) of Harvard and others have pointed out, the educational 
system as a whole is not homogeneous and capable of retaining its essen- 
tial shape and capabilities. 

Undergraduate enrollments, rising sharply in the 1960s because 
of the combined forces of demography, economy, and social change, pro- 
duced a "chain letter" effect in education. Graduate programs, new 
training, and research projects expanded rapidly to prepare the new 
leaders for a growing educational system. Like the promise of the chain 
letter, growth produced the illusion that everyone would be rich — as 
long as a steady stream of new participants could be found. The chain is 
now broken. The stream of new enLrants is drying up and the educational 
system and its preparing institutions are threatened. 

By far the most serious threat posed by decline is injury to the 
process of selecting the most talented members of each cohort and placing 
them eventually in roles as leaders in research, administration, and 
teaching. We are challenged to devise a system that attracts the most 
talented into education at a time of severe market stress. The creation 
of new knowledge, the emergence of leadership in the field, and the con- 
tinuation of positive change are dependent upon a solution to the "educa- 
tion brain-drain." 

The problem has already had a very disturbing effect. Schools, 
colleges, and departments of education are now selecting potential educa- 
tors from among the least academically talented populations applying 



V This article is an expanded version of a paper which appeared in the 
September, 1979 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan , entitled, "In Search of 
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for college admission. The decline in academic skills evident in the ap- 
plicant pool extends from enrolled freshmen to graduating seniors who 
majored in teacher education. The worst news is that the score declines 
are also being passed through to the K-12 classroom. 

If it is a reasonable expectation that new teachers ought to be 
able to read and write sentences, recognize common words, add, subtract, 
and multiply numbers with at least average proficiency, then the discovery 
that such skills are not average and have diminished would be cause for 
alarm. The education profession must be able to make the claim that its 
members are competent in the basics they are teaching, because it is a 
reasonable presumption that such competencies are necessary for effective 
teaching. That it is also empirically the case is iimnaterial. It is sim- 
ply a reasonable requirement that those who attempt to develop literacy 
in the young be themselves literate. 

The purpose of my recent research has been to investigate three 
conditions presumed to be interrelated: 1) a decline in the job market 
in teaching; 2) a shift in student preferences away from the field of 
education; 3) a sharp decline 5n test scores of college-bound students 
and enrolled freshmen who intend to study in education, and a pass-through 
of the score decline to graduating seniors and to those who find teaching 
positions . 

Research on this subject has particular significance when one con- 
siders that birthrate declines since the mid-1960s will exert downward 
pressure on college enrollment for at least two decades. The current in- 
stitutional responses to the collapse of the teacher job market in the 
1970s may be more than a portent of coming adaptations in higher educa- 
tion. These reactions may have locked institutions into an irreversible 
course, sacrificing absolute standards but offering little in the way of 
creative policy alternatives. If my findings are any indication, programs 
undergoing market stress in teacher education have responded by lowering 
academic standards to attract more students — and by doing little else. 
The result has been few if any realistic new career options for students, 
plus a significant net decline in the academic quality of students enter- 
ing the field of education. The situation raises some crucial questions 
about quality, choice, and institutional survival. 

Findings on the Academic Quality of New Teacher Graduates 

The average SAT verbal and math scores of college-bound high school 
seniors who planned to major in education were well below average for all 
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college-bound seniors tested in 1976 (34 points below average on verbal 
scores, 43 below average on math scores). The education field ranked 
lower than the six other largest college majors: business administration 
and commerce, biological sciences, engineering fields, health and medical 
fields, physical sciences, and social sciences. These fields plus educa- 
tion comprise 68.6% of the sample of college-bound students who indicated 
a college major and an interest in studying for a baccalaureate degree or 
higher. Data obtained from the American College Testing Program (1972, 
1976) show essentially the same thing. The ACT English and math scores 
of the college-bound sample indicating an education major have declined 
significantly since 1970, and at a more rapid rate than those of the na- 
tional college-bound population as a whole. The most significant deteri- 
oration in academic quality is in the area of quantitative skills. While 
the ACT English test score declines since 1970 are significant, they are 
exceeded by mathematics test score declines. 

Of 19 fields of study reported by ACT for enrolled college fresh- 
man in 1975-76, education majors were tied for seventeenth place in math 
scores and fourteenth on English scores. The 19 fields comprise 84.2 per- 
cent of the ACT-tested students who enrolled as freshmen in 1975. The 
test scores of elementary and secondary education majors enrolled as col- 
lege freshmen in 1975-76 have declined significantly as compared with 
1970-71 scores. 

Among graduating college seniors in the National Longitudinal 
Study (NLS) sample, class of 1976, education majors ranked fourteenth out 
of 16 fields (including "other" and "undecided") on SAT verbal scores. 
The only two groups of graduating students with lower SAT-V scores than 
teachers were those studying in office-clerical and vocational-technical 
fields. The education SAT-V scores were 46 points below the average of 
graduating seniors. On the SAT math test, education majors ranked fif- 
teenth among the 16 fields. Only office-clerical ranked lower. The edu- 
cation SAT-M scores were 52 points below the scores of the average gradu- 
ating senior. The cumulative college grade-point average shows that edu- 
cation majors ranked twelfth of the 16 majors, with a GPA of 2.82. (The 
average GPA for all graduating seniors was 2.97.) 

On the NLS vocabulary, reading, and math tests, senior education 
majors as a group were below the population means. In vocabulary, only 
agriculture-home economics, clerical, and public service majors ranked be- 
low education majors. On the reading test, only agriculture-home economics 
and clerical-office majors ranked below education majors; and on the math 
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test only public service and office-clerical majors ranked lower than 
education majors as a group. 



The Graduate Record Exam verbal and nonverbal test scores among 
education majors have declined significantly since 1970. Scores of educa- 
tion majors were substantially lower than scores of majors in eight other 
professional fields compared in 1975-76, and teachers' scores have fallen 
at a faster rate than the overall GRE scores since 1970. Finally, Na- 
tional Teacher Examination scores have also declined significantly during 
the five-year period from 1969-70 to 1974-75 (the most recent date for 
which data are available). The net score decline is 20 points (581-561), 
significant beyond chance. 

A comparison of the NLS sample of education majors, class of 1976, 
who did and did not find teaching jobs shows that on four of five measures 
in competence in math, reading, and vocabulary, those not teaching (pre- 
sumably employed elsewhere) have higher test scores than those teaching. 
The exception occurs in math, where NLS math scores favor the teachers 
55.90 to 55.80. The only differences that approach statistical signifi- 
cance are in the SAT-V and SAT-M scores. Nonetheless, it is important to 
note that the process of teacher selection and placement does not result 
in the selection of more academically competent teachers. It is not clear 
whether the choice rests with the education major (more academically gifted 
students may not seek teaching positions) or whether the choice is primarily 
determined by employers. It is clear that a large majority of the 1976 
education majors sought teaching positions. (Borinsky, 1978). 

It is interesting to note that the teaching candidates who were 
hired did have slightly higher grade-point averages than those not hired 
(2,86 versus 2.79), perhaps suggesting that employers do use grades as a 
measure of academic performance and as a guide to hiring teachers- 
It has been argued that education faculties sort out the academi- 
cally weak students prior to student teaching and graduation. The NLS 
data do not support that argument, at least insofar as basic skills in 
reading, math, and vocabulary are the selection criteria. Instead, I find 
that teacher education is the field showing the least selectivity, from 
college-bound applicant to completion of degree, among the programs for 
which comparable data are available (greater selectivity being defined as 
rising test scores), 

A comparison of test scores for the 1972-73 college-bound sample 
and the class of 1976 graduates shows an increase in average verbal and 
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math test scores. (The SAT-V scores rise from 445 to 491 and the SAT-M 
scores rise from 481 to 527.) Some fields show a greater degree of selec- 
tivity than others. For instance, the difference between applicants and 
graduating seniors on the SAT-M is greatest for students majoring in phys- 
ics and math, health-related fields, business, engineering, and vocational- 
technical fields. The fields showing the least amount of selectivity are 
education (ranked lowest in net change in both math and verbal tests among 
the 10 fields that could be analyzed), followed in order by biology, social 
science, and agriculture-home economics majors. It could not be said, on 
the basis of these data, that selectivity, or lack thereof, takes place at 
college entry or after admission. 

A comparison of ACT college-bound students with enrolled college 
freshmen one year later suggests that the selection standards for eltimen- 
tary and secondary education majors have changed significantly since 1970. 
The ACT English and mathematics scores of college-bound applicants plan- 
ning elementary and secondary education majors in 1969 were significantly 
lower than the elementary-secondary majors who enrolled as freshmen one 
year later (using data from 1,128 colleges and uiv iversities that use ACT 
scores). However, ACT English and math scores among students in the 
college-bound applicant pool in 1974 (those who planned elementary and 
secondary edacation majors) did riol differ significantly from college 
freshmen in elementary-st condary euucation the next fall, 1975- 

In comparing othcir f.ields, it is fer^nerally the caso that among tha 
career-oriented raajors, selection standards appear to bave changed most 
significantly since 1970. Amor.g the science and science^r -.dated fields no 
apparent change has occurred. I'ith few exceptions, freshm^^^n in the sci- 
ences and engineering^ did not differ significantly from tiie previous year's 
applicants in either 1970 or 1975. Keeping in mini the limitftir^ns of these 
data, it is apparent that "soft*' professional fieLls ware admitting higher 
percentages of students in 1975 than in 1970, and xt i:j among there students 
that the largest ocore declines are occurring. With the e::ceptiin or psy- 
chology and secondary education, the fields ) hat show a 10 percent or 
greater decline in English or math scores also show a substantial rise in 
acceptance. 

The findings of George Nolfi, ^.'t al. (T.V'G) indicate that students 
are constrained by test scores not only in seleciring their fields of study 
but also in choosing an institutior.. Money also plays a very significant 
role. Low-income stud..r^v—> are more likely to choose colleges consonant 
with thr.ir abilities or one they can attend while staying at home. They 
are not likely to select colleges with average test scores above their own. 
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These findings may help in part to explain tlie lag in adjustment of pre- 
paring institutions to the widely reported surplus of teachers. College 
Entrance Examination Board data indicate that the majority of teacher edu- 
cation candidates come from families with incomes that are average or be- 
low average, and they have relatively low SAT scores. Such students tend 
to be concentrated in the four-year colleges. Given the constraints of 
institutional and college major selection among this population, many have 
no choice other than teacher education if they wish to attend college. 

It has been suggested that the mean verbal and math test scores of 
students majoring in the professions, and particularly in education, might 
have been negatively affected by an Influx of minority students (National 
Public Radio, December 1977). The assumption is that the professions, 
specifically education, tend to be open to and to attract larger propor- 
tions of nonwhite students than the arts and sciences. My analysis of the 
NLS data supports neither contention. There is not a larger proportion of 
nonwhite students in education than in other career fieldsj}^^/ (all career 
fields having a smaller proportion of minorities than do arts and sciences), 
and the presence of minorities among graduating education seniors has vir- 
tually no effect on test scores. 

If one divides graduating seniors in the major fields into career- 
oriented fields, arts and sciences, and engineering, the proportion of 
white and nonwhite students shows the following: 1) the fields with the 
largest population of nonwhite students are the arts and sciences (10.12 
percent), not the career-oriented fields (8.13 percent); 2) the engineer- 
ing fields have the lowest proportion of nonwhites (4.60 percent) and 
agriculture-home economics the highest proportion of nonwhites (13.50 per- 
cent); and 3) the proportion of nonwhites among education majors is 8.20 
percent, just slightly higher than the average for the career fields as 
a whole (see below). 



Fields 


Nonwhite 


Total 


Percent 


Career Fields 


16,967 


208,644 


8.13 


Arts & Sciences 


15,583 


153,980 


10.12 


Engineering 


747 


16,222 


4.60 


Education 


6,485 


79,079 


8.20 



*/ Career fields include agriculture-home economics, business, office- 
clerical, computer, education, vocational (technical, health, public 
service, professional [unspecified]). The arts and sciences include 
humanities and arts, physics, math, and biology. 
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The effect of nonwhite test scores on population means Is mini- 
ma.! for both verbal and math SAT scores among seniors in various fields, 
and explains little of the declining qualities observed among the profes- 
sions in general. In the case of education majors, the removal of non- 
white scores has a net positive effect of 8.7 points on the SAT-M and 7.7 
points on the SAT-V scores ~ in both cases less than one-tenth of a stan- 
dard deviation. 

My findings are consistent with those of the Wirtz Commission 
(College Entrance Examination Board, 1977), which found that since 1973 
students have tended to shift to occupational or career majors. Those 
in the career group have "consistently and markedly lower average scores 
on the SAT (verbal and mathematics sections alike) than do those indicat- 
ing the arts and sciences choice" (p. 19). Furthermore, within the career- 
oriented fields, those suffering the greatest market weakness also show 
the largest score declines. My own research confirms that most of the ORE 
national score decline took place prior to 1970, yet the career-oriented 
fields, including education, continued to decline significantly. 

Moreover, recent SAT scores show some "inflationary" effect. The 
Wirtz Commission found that while the predictive validity of the SAT mathe- 
matics and verbal scores increased between 1970 and 197A regarding subse- 
quent college performances, between 1963 and 1973 versions of the SAT tests 
show an "upward drift" of eight to 12 points. "This means that the declines 
in the ability the SAT measures have been from eight to 12 points larger 
than the recorded and reported scores indicate" (p. 9) ~ a dismal prospect, 
given the teacher test scores my research has indicated. 

There is empirical evidence confirming the logically presumed 
relationship between the language ability of the teacher and that of the 
student. The major source of salient data is the study of James S. Coleman, 
et al. (1966), which initially established positive, significant correla- 
tions between teachers* verbal ability and measures of verbal achievement 
of their students in elementary and high school. The relationship strength- 
ened at higher grade levels: 0.34 percent of variance explained at grade 
one compared with 7.06 percent at grade 12. Eric Hanuchek (1970) re- 
analyzed the Coleman data for the Great Lakes and Northeast regions. His 
data also show significant correlations between teacher and student verbal 
scores, net the effects of family background. Samuel Bowles and Henry 
Levin (1969) re-analy^ed the Coleman data and reconfirmed the relationship 
between teacher and student verbal scores. Specifically, Bowles and Levin 
show teacher verbal ability to be significantly related to the reading 
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achievement and gunoral academic ability of twelfth-grade black students. 
The findings also lield for white students, although significance levels 
are lower. James Guthrie ar!d his coauthors (1971) state the significance 
of these findings on verbal ability: 

The findings can be construed to mean that an intellec- 
tually facile instructor is more adept at tasks such as 
finding means to motivate students, adapting materials 
to their ability levels, and communicating in ways that 
make the subject matter more understandable. This is an 
interpretation that is totally consistent with observa- 
tion and conventional wisdom (pp. 70-71). 

Theoretical Assumption s 

The general assumptions that guide my research, and that I be- 
lieve are supported in these data, may be summarized as follows: As mar- 
ket demand for new graduates in any given field declines, not only will 
the quantity of potential students decline, but also the quality of the 
applicant pool prepared to enter that field of study. The key to this 
argument has been my assumption that institutions of higher education will 
adapt to decline by selecting the best from a shrinking pool of talent. 
However, in so doing they will sacrifice absolute for relative standards. 
Some fraction of those potential students who would ordinarily enter the 
field choose not to do so, exercising an option to enter other fields and 
leaving behind both those who choose to remain and those who have no 
choice. Student options are constrained by the minimum level of ability 
required for entry into various fields of study and into various institu- 
tions. For example, a student whose combined SAT score exceeds 1200 will 
have more options than a student whose combined score falls below 800. 
Indeed, my analyses of the NLS data on transfers from field to field for 
the class of 1976 show that the largest number of transfers between fresh- 
man and senior years occurred among students in highest-ability fields. 
In short, falling applications and declining test scores, combined with an 
increase in the ratio of acceptances, will produce a decrease in mean test 
scores among entering students. This decrease is both relative to other 
fields not in decline and relative to the general test score decline. The 
principle holds true for both graduate and undergraduate programs and, in- 
sofar as I can determine, is passed through to graduation. 

This principle, aptly put by Myron Liberman as "Show me the col- 
lege that would prefer no students to poor students," is the mirror image 
of James E. McClellan's (1968) definition of the education system: 
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... It Is that part of the total educational enterprise of 
the society which automatically receives more students, £r 
better students, or longer control over students, or some 
combination of the above, whenever a decision is made to up- 
grade educational requirements anywhere in the nation's econ- 
omy. 

What McClellan did not say, but what follows logically, is that 
the system is also defined as that part of the total enterprise that will 
receive fewer students, or poorer- quality students, or shorter control 
over students, or some combination of those whenever a decision is made 
to downgrade educational requirements anywhere in the nation's economy, 
including the educational system itself. 

The declining test scores of new teacher graduates appear to be, 
to a large extent, the legacy of the collapsing job market for educators. 
Since 1970 the public schools have generally been over-supplied with new 
teacher graduates and, since the mid-1970s, have been oversupplied in 
every specialty. Fewer than one-half of the new teacher graduates are 
being placed in teaching jobs. Depending upon what assumptions one uses, 
the teacher surplus from 1969 to 1975 approaches half a million. The 
graduates who do not find teaching jobs show higher rates of unemploy- 
ment and under-employment than graduates as a whole. As a result, fewer 
students are majoring in education and among those who do, test scores 
are significantly lower. The better students are migrating to growth 
fields. 

The education surplus and the decline in academic quality in the 
field are by-products of a lag in adjustment by preparing institutions to 
the well-known decline in birthrate and school enrollments. Analysis of 
the data reveals a distinct mode of adaptation to the drying up of demand 
among institutions preparing teachers. The mode of adaptation is so wide- 
spread as to be considered universal. 

1. As applicants dwindled, a higher percentage were admitted. 

2. Since the quality of the applicant pool was falling and 
admissions gates were being opened up, the net result was a significant 
drop in the basic academic skills of education majors. 

3. The forces driving this condition do not abate in the short 
term; indeed, they worsen. Enrollment will continue to decline at the 
elementary level until 1983 and well beyond that at the high school level. 
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At the «ame tlmo, the production of nuw tunchtTN, while raLliii^', /\unuaLly 
since the early I.970h» still remains ahead of demand, and Is pro|ei:Led hy 
the National Center for Education Statistics to remain well In excess of 
demand for several years. (Table 1) 

For the moment, graduate enrollments have made up for some of the 
losses of undergraduates. But the prospects for long-term demand at the 
graduate level are likely to dim for precisely the same reasons the demand 
arose in the first place: a severe oversupply of new educators. As the 
oversupply of new graduates produced acute competition for jobs, particu- 
larly in the non-classroom positions, the demand swelled for more creden- 
tials. It is reasonable to assume that as the oversupply condition re- 
cedes, the competition will lessen and demand from the traditional source 
of graduate students will begin to decline. In addition, that group of 
young teachers who would ordinarily be replacing older teachers in school 
districts, and for whom graduate school provides an economic and career 
incentive, is no longer being hired. Faculties are increasingly made up 
of older tenured teachers for whom additional graduate work holds little 
economic incentive. 

Mission of SCDEs 

It is absolutely necessary to open up realistic new career options 
in education in order to attract talented persons to the field. Therefore, 
the strategy for change must be to relieve the constraint on preparing in- 
stitutions that has caused an almost total dependence on the public schools. 
That the mission of schools, colleges^ and departments of education needs 
to be broadened is an objective apart from the declining enrollment issue * 
The need for a broadened mission is simply magnified by the finding that 
SCDEs are forced to shrink whenever there is a decrease in employment in 
the public schools. The broadened mission would recognize the learning 
needs in business, industry, government, medicine and mental health, and 
the military. The strategy I am suggesting is not to abandon responsibility 
to the public schools but to balance the tendency to focus on that limited 
sphere of educational activities as the whole of education. 

While the demand for school teachers and faculties of education 
has declined, the overall demand for learning in this society has vastly 
expanded. Without question, the demand for human resource educators is 
growing and will continue to grow. The only open question is whether SCDEs 
are going to be relevant to that growth. Ironically, one of Lhe reasons 
for growth in demand for human resource educators is the failure of the 
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SuppLy/Domaiul lor AtUllLlonal TeacluTH, l'Jfi7-L9Hf) 



1967 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 



1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 



Est Imatod Supply 
of New TeaclKT 
Graduates-'" 



I'latlmated ToLai 
Demand Eor Addi- 
tional TenchoTH^ 



220,000 
233,000 
264,000 
284,000 
314,000 
317,000 
313,000 
279,000 
238,000 
223,000 



231,000 
221,000 
224,000 
222,000 
218,000 
214,000 
208,000 
203,000 
196,000 
187,000 



223,000 
243,000 
250,000 
221,000 
184,000 
182,000 
178,000 
170,000 
181,000 
146,000 



Projecllon 



134,000 
128,000 
121,000 
117,000 
129,000 
135,000 
145,000 
167,000 
181,000 
188,000 



Supply of New Teacli- 
era a.s a Percentage 
of Total Hemnnd 

98.7 

95.9 
105.6 
128.5 
170.7 
174.2 
175.8 
164.1 
131.5 
152.7 



172.4 
172.7 
185.1 
189.7 
169.0 
158.5 
143.4 
121.6 
108.3 
99.5 



Source: NCES , Projectors of Education Statistics to 1986-87, Table 21, 
p. 64 

^Includes education majors and other graduates eligible for teacher cer- 
tification. 

Includes public and regular non-public schools. 
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pul)l Ic ju'IkidIm to iiuwU .sI<IIIm io ^\\ m\M\\ yi\t\Hi\\\\\^ l(U>\i' pcrrtMi 

La^t' ol Amorican Vi)iil li prliir tn tMil rv luio I lir Wi)!'k InrtM* nr mili- 

tary. AuDllH^r ri'aMi)M lOr opllmhmi Im llit^ I lu-v 1 1 ah I lact ol a lalu)r 
fori^o Krowlnjj; tildiT, and a coni rac L Uni dI" I I dw nl n^p I ai'-eimaUM |)t'v\^i^ ^ 

nln^ In tht» m I d- L98()m . Clviai lUvHi*. tM)n(l 1 1: lann, Liu* ni'tul (or lo|)-rt' I at 
I raining.', and rcl ra Ini nj^, l.s I i kt' I v It* IncroaMi'. 

It also jUH'iiifi appart'Ht tluU: a clt'c L In I n'scM'vf pdd I. dI yi)Ulli 
will produce In t\\v P)HO.s ami L^OOh an ovc>n strcini^ur hKHMUlvt' tlian at 
prcrtc?nt for mature wonuMi Co outer tlie work Toria*. Tlif romalc Mct'tor ol 
the work fort:L» is now predominantly drawn from amon^ l\w formally t»tlu- 
catt'd. The learning needs of less educated women bein^^ drawn into tlie 
labor force for the first time, and the needs of their employers, will 
Increase in the coming decade. The further integration of handicapped 
persons and disadvantaged minority group members into the labor force 
will constitute major educational problems to be resolved in the 1980s 
and 1990s. 

There are a number of examples of professional preparation, 
training, and research needs in the "non-school*' educational sector. 
Included would be efforts in the following areas: basic skills train- 
ing for women entering the work force for the first time; educational 
programs in adaptive and corrective therapy, mental health, criminal 
justice and human services, and gerontology; vocational counseling in 
industry; basic skills and professional training for the military. 
There are other examples, but I mention these to give a sense of the 
direction I am suggesting for schools, colleges, and departments of 
education. 

From a policy perspective, it seems abundantly clear that any 
major movement toward an expanded mission for SCDEs will be restricted 
by their common organizational motif. Most SCDEs are organized around 
the needs and structure of the public schools and therefore are poorly 
suited to a broader mission. The faculty and support systems needed to 
broaden the mission will require combined faculty skills across depart- 
ments and university-wide. Educational preparation programs will need 
to identify generic, functional specializations, such as needs assess- 
ment, problem solving, evaluation research, and instructional planning 
that includes but transcends specializations traditionally defined by 
public school reference groups. 

In order to undertake such a major reorganizational effort, SCDEs 
will require Federal assistance. I therefore support a Federal policy to 
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iiv-n t vi^ t»<n nor pi n^i anvi , 

rtirtourctui 1m a country wUmTm i!ollo«uH an^l uu I viu'« i 1 1 m« .no |Ui)iUu* i u^^ a 
hundrtMl ihouHantl M»irpliifi luhM^ainrn annual ly, Thurt^ aro teanhurrt whi) tuai'h 
nil ono will It^ iovm\\ loarulUH '^^ rai huu'tl hM mllUoaM, hirl luu'imu o, ah.uM 
10, 000 of MuiHo luiw wouUI-hu toacherH ara not iinly iUi)Htut nut i)t Uiarhin^ 
lohH hnt aru total ly iinnaod hy any Hocinr ol thu lahnr luarKut for a yoar 
or mofi^ afCor jJjraihuU Ion. 

In ordur to caplnro l\w waHltul taLunta of tulnr.atorH and rt^vllallzi^ 
thii fluid, while at lUv Htmc time aLtat'.kliiR tho aorlona odncatlonal dofli'l- 
enclos that d^ exlHt In this country — and thoao thai will threaton na- 
tional productivity in the coming docadu — we need to rethink national 
policy In the preparation of educators. 

One important step In this direction Is the passage of the Schools 
of Education Assistance Act, ay discussed by David Imig and Emily Felstrltzer 
In their chapter. This new mandate under Title V of the Higher Education Act 
provides funds for model projects in preservice and inservlce education and 
the retraining of SCDE faculty members. With this Federal support for their 
efforts, SCDEs have the potential to redirect their mission and to respond 
to new educational markets. (See Appendix for text of the Act.) 

In conclusion, it is my view that by far the most serious long term 
threat posed to the development of an educational profession by the effect 
of declining resources is injury to the process of 5 electing the most talented 
members of each cohort for roles as leaders in research, administration, and 
teaching. We must devise a system that attracts the most talented people we 
can find into education at a time when rewards are at a low premium. The 
solution, as I see it, is to broaden what is meant by the term, "educator." 
Talented students must see that they have career options in education or we 
simply will lose them to other fields. I am optimistic that we can create 
challenging and rewarding options for educators both in public schools and 
outside. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Robert E. Taylor, Rebecca L. Watts 
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Introduction 

While the current educational rhetoric has mainly been concerned 
with educational processes, schools, colleges, and departments of educa- 
tion (SCDEs) have traditionally chosen to apply these processes in the 
public schools to the exclusion of other settings. The primary purpose 
of this chapter is to examine the broader role of SCDEs for more ade- 
quately serving educational needs in alternative settings, specifically 
business and industry. 

Schools, colleges, and departments of education should concern 
themselves with educational processes in a wide range of settings: school, 
home, community, and work place. This expanded mission would typically re- 
quire that SCDEs restate their purpose and realign their goals; explore 
new applications of existing technology; develop new technology; and re- 
orient such activities as research, development, and logistics. Addi- 
tionally, it would emphasize new recruitment methods for faculty members 
and students, revised planning cycles, and modified reference groups. As 
this chapter shows, SCDE involvement in business-sponsored educational 
activities is a legitimate and necessary endeavor. 

Status of Business and Industry-Sponsored Training 

To better grasp the needs and opportunities in this enlarged con- 
text, it would be helpful to sketch out in broad terms the magnitude, 
diversity, and complexity of modern business and industry-sponsored train- 
ing and education. These activities, which are becoming known as human 
resource development (HRD) , are evolving as significant and essential com- 
ponents of modern business. As a generic descriptor of the many concepts 
and programs surrounding training and education, HRD is defined today as 
a **(1) series of organized activities, (2) conducted within a specified 
time and (3) designed to produce behavioral change" (Nadler, 1970, p. 3). 
Job enrichment, employee motivation, management training, evaluation, 
career planning, and an overall concern for the working climate and condi- 
tions — safety and health — are becoming significantly important activi- 
ties under human resource development (Cooper, 1979). 
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There are some distinctions which should be made between train- 
ing and education. Training is specific, goal oriented, and related di- 
rectly to performance on the job, while education typically is more broadly 
defined and is concerned with the development of the total individual (This 
and Lippitt, 1979). Glaser distinguishes the two terms by characterizing 
training as a minimizer of educational differences, while education maxi- 
mizes them (1965, p. A). Currently, because of the need for direct appli- 
cations to the work situation, training to enhance employer and business 
growth is receiving greater emphasis. In 1977, AT&T reported in a study 
conducted by their Human Resources Development Department that 83 percent 
of the Fortune 500 companies do not pay for courses which are not "job 
related" (ASTD, 1977). Current trends indicate a growing concern for weav- 
ing the two concepts together. Many HRD specialists support this approach 
as a key factor in organizational success (Blade and Mouton, 1979). 

The emergence of a new "work ethic," a decline in growth and pro- 
ductivity, increased technological requirements and personnel costs, and 
many other organizational demands have made profit margins more dependent 
on training and development. Alexander Braun (1979), director of Techni- 
cal Training and Certification with the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Tran- 
sit District, states three principal reasons why organizations choose to 
invest in HRD: 

1. To adjust to personnel growth and turnover, 

2. To prepare employees for promotions or newly created 
jobs brought on by technological change, governmental 
laws or managerial policies, and 

3. To increase the ability and qualifications of employees 
to perform more effectively. 

Extensive information on employee education and training efforts 
in business and industry is extremely difficult to collect and summarize. 
At present, private industry is not required to report the nature and ex- 
tent of its employee education and training; there is little motivation 
to do so. Hence, there is no national data base on business and industrial 
training expenditures and numbers served. 

Industrial training is typically characterized by program 
elements such as cost, numbers served, and total hours of manpower ex- 
pended because these are the most tangible methods of description. Esti- 
mates of nationwide industrial training expenditures and other program 
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features exhibit inconsistencies op the magnX'.wd^, frequency, and diver- 
sity of training efforts. The bmeflts of traiuing and educational pro- 
grams " increasing and positively inf i-.:^ncing worker productivity, con- 
tributing to corporate competitiveness, improving the quality of the work 
life and promotability , and employee retention — are essential factors 
in interpreting training and educational costs. Urf ortiinately, these 
data and analyses are even more elusive. 

The Hope Report Perspective , a bi-monthly newsletter published 
by a private market research firm, characterizes industrial training as 
*'one of the biggest businesses in the U.S.," and estimates that close to 
$20 billion was spent in 1976 by industry and government to train 21 mil- 
lion employees (1978). 

Specifically, there are a few national corporations which have 
published some data on their yearly training budgets. The worldwide AVIS 
Organization spends about $2.5 million each year on training, including 
approximately $250,000 a year on support materials. AVIS trains all its 
employees at least once a year, normally logging about 300,000 student 
hours annually. 

In June 1979, a representative of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company testified before the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources that the corporation's annual training budget is in excess of one 
billion dollars (Clark, 1979). Change Magazine labeled the AT&T training 
program as ''one of the most sophisticated and extensive educational net- 
works in the nation" (ASTD, 1978). AT&T trains between 15,000 and 20,000 
new people a week, or nearly 825,000 people in a one to two-year period. 
This is equal to nearly two and a half million student days of training 
per year. 

What kinds of costs are incurred under this billion dollar budget? 
One hundred million dollars a year is spent on the development of train- 
ing curricula, including the development of new and revised curricula. 
Another $100 million is used on "various training support functions such 
as research in learning and training, development of cost-effective methods 
for conducting training, and general management and control of the train- 
ing function" (ASTD, 1978). However, the major costs associated with the 
"delivery of training," including student and instructor salaries, train- 
ing facilities, and other similar costs all come under the remaining $800 
million. Opportunities in higher education through tuition aid, in addi- 
tion to company-sponsored degree programs In affiliation with certain in- 
stitutions, are also included in this figure. The average training 
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experience at AT&T is between three and five days, but the range is from 
one hour to several months. Salaries of trainees, or costs per partici- 
pant, average over $2,000 every two years. 

What kinds of educational skills and technologies are utilized 
at AT&T employee education? Most of the Bell System's training "is not 
done in classrooms, but in individualized, self-paced learning situations." 
"A wide range of instructional technology is utilized to present the train- 
ing in the most convenient, and cost-effective" manner possible. Even 
though most of the Bell System's training is researched, designed, devel- 
oped, and administered by Bell employees, consultants and contractors, 
specializing in educational technology, are sometimes called in. Like 
many colleges and universities, the Bell System administers many special- 
ized programs of study which are all of a technical and job-related na- 
ture. However, unlike most colleges and universities, curricula are re- 
vised and/replaced on a continuous basis, leading to the disproportionately 
high cost of educational research and development. 

Sophistication and high cost characterize much of modern business 
training and education. In the opinion of one author, colleges suffer by 
comparison. "More recently the largest advances in the application of pro- 
grammed instruction and auto-instructional methods have been in industry 
rather than on the college campuses" (Rummler, 1963). Larger organiza- 
tions tend to have the resources and motivation for developing and operat- 
ing extensive and sophisticated training and development programs, while 
smaller firms and college campuses do not. Business and industrial train- 
ing efforts are most concerned with performance outcomes and learner time 
as key variables. Therefore, these programs place greater emphasis on ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency in the learning process. 

The greatest opportunities and challenges for SCDEs may very well 
be assisting in the development of training and educational programs for 
the nation's 10.2 million smaller business organizations. According to 
a recent article in U.S. News and World Report (1979), these businesses 
produce 43 percent of the nation's output, employ 58 percent of all pri- 
vate, non-farm workers, and comprise nearly 97 percent of all non-farm 
businesses . 

The Future of Business and Industrial 
Educational Programs 

The rapidly increasing demand for the application of educational 
processes within business and industry is evident in projected labor mar- 
ket statistics for the 1980s. 59 
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Induction training for 26 million people will be 
required simply to get new persons onto the job 
to replace those leaving the labor force. 

The training of six million new skilled craftsmen 
to replace those retiring as well as training present 
people in new crafts will have to be done. 

Upgrading of an additional three to four million mana- 
gerial people will face us. One report states that 
40 percent of the present managers will be replaced 
during this decade and another 20 percent will move 
into lateral positions requiring new skills. The aver- 
age age of company presidents is 59, The average age 
of their assistants is slightly higher. (Odiorne, 1979) 

In addition, business and industry are expected to help alle- 
viate the youth unemployment problem and to meet affirmative action re- 
quirements. These efforts require increased emphasis on educational pro- 
grams , 

The combination of these labor market statistics and heightened 
expectations indicates a growing and durable ''educational market'' in the 
world of work which should be of a paramount concern to SCDEs. 

Professional Development for 
Industry-Based Educators 

At the present time, we do not know the background and formal 
preparation of individuals occupying positions as directors of training. 
From our limited knowledge, it appears that many of them have moved into 
their positions through an eclectic program which builds on an earlier 
degree in engineering, business, administration, personnel, management, 
or occasionally education. Their diverse experiences draw on knowledge 
and skills from education, psychology, industrial relations, and socio- 
logy. Few of them have directly pursued the position of training direc- 
tor in industry as a career objective. There is an urgent need to develop 
a preparation program for personnel who direct and participate in industry- 
sponsored human resource development programs. Such a program could fuse 
the various disciplines into a coherent whole. 

Presently, there are several disciplines cutting across many uni- 
versity and college campuses which are now preparing to negotiate for a 
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10. Deciding whether to use an existing program, pur- 
chase an external program, or create a new one to 
satisfy needs 

11. Revising materials/programs based on evaluative 
feedback 

Delivering Training and Development Programs/Services 

12. Conducting training programs 

13. Using discussion techniques 

14. Using lecture techniques 
Advising and Counseling 

15. Counseling with managers and supervisors on train- 
ing and development 

16. Organizing and staffing the training and develop- 
ment function or department 

Maintaining Organizational Relationships 

17. Establishing and maintaining good working rela- 
tionships with managers as clients 

18. Explaining recon:nit:iiJat:*onr ♦"o gain acceptance for 
them 

19. Making formal management presentations of piaris 
for training and development programs and projects 

Doing Research to Advance the Training Fiel d 

(No frequent activities) 

Developing Professional Skills and Expertise 

20. Keeping abreast of training and development activi- 
ties in other organizations 



role in HRD education (Cooper, 1979). These formal HRD academic programs 
will be increasingly popular in the future. Several universities have 
already attempted to create new programmatic departments, under such 
titles as labor and human resources, to prepare young people directly 
for leadership and support roles in this area. The skills required of 
an HRD specialist evidence a need for theoretical knowledge emanating 
from several disciplines , including education. 

Skills Needed by Educators 
in Industry 

According to research efforts of the American Society for 
Trainers and Developers (Pinto and Walker, 1978), the following 21 most 
frequent activities of a training and development professional fall un- 
der nine categories: 

Analyzing Needs and Evaluating Results 

1. Projecting future training needs relating to 
management secession, organizational change, etc. 

2. Evaluating training and development needs to set 
program priorities 

Designing and Developing Training Programs 

3. Establishing behavioral or learning objectives 
for programs 

4. Designing programs to satisfy specific needs 

5. Determining program content 

6. Applying adult learning theory and instructional 
principles in developing programs 

7. Evaluating alternative instructional methods (e.g., 
video, role play, demonstrations, etc.) 

8. Developing training materials (e.g., workbooks, 
exercises, cases) 

9. Determining program structure (length, number of 
participants, choice of techniques, etc.) 
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21. Keeping abreast of training and development con- 
cepts, theory, techniques, and approaches 

Developing Basic Skills and Knowledge 

(No frequent activities) 

An analysis of the foregoing competencies indicates that educa- 
tion as an applied discipline has much to offer industrial training ef- 
forts. Among the methods which have proven effective in industrial train- 
ing are lecture-discussion, role playing, case method, management games, 
programmed instruction, the incident process (Odiorne, 1979), simulation, 
and computer-assisted instruction. While all of these methods are known 
to educators, they have been exploited more frequently in the industrial 
setting. While the additional resources of modern industry may be respon- 
sible, it also seems that industry has actually leap-frogged education as 
an applied discipline. In formulating its training efforts, industry has 
gone directly to learning theorists, systems engineers, industrial sociolo- 
gists, and other experts for support. 

Despite the diverse and rich contributions, all is not perfect 
Within the industrial training world. Wilford G. Miles, a dean and assis- 
tant professor of management. School of Business Administration at the 
University of Arkansas, and William D. Biggs, an associate professor of 
management. School of Business Administration at Alfred University, have 
identified six recurring errors that account for many HRD failures (1979): 

1. Failure to tie development programs to long term 
and/or strategy consideration 

2. Failure to qualify participants properly 

3. Failure to use proper training methods 

4. Failure to differentiate group and individual 
development " 

5. Failure to provide post-training support 

6. Failure to evaluate results 
Strategies for SCDEs 

If SCDEs accept this challenge, the pivotal consideration is the 
degree to which the faculty and administration support, as part of the 
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organizational mission, work with the business and industrial sector. 
Do they perceive it as appropriate, desirable, and beneficial that they 
apply their scholarship and expertise to various educational processes 
within the business and industrial setting? If the application of edu- 
cational technology to new settings is perceived as positive, the fol- 
lowing strategies could facilitate new directions in meeting business 
and industrial educational needs. 



Consideration should be given to: 



1. Assembling a more powerful data base concerning the 
status of industry-sponsored training and staff develop- 
ment programs: their characteristics, their successes, 
and the need for additional investigation and evaluation 

2. Stimulating research and development projects that use 
industrial settings as their locus 

3. Providing appropriate incentives and rewards to faculty 
members for working in alternative settings, such as re- 
search grants for investigations in business and industry- 
based settings and sabbaticals to be spent in business 
and industry 

4. Soliciting financial support from governmental and busi- 
ness sources to seed activities in this area 

5. Developing joint degree programs with other university 
groups, such as colleges of engineering, behavioral sci- 
ences, and administrative sciences 

6. Providing graduate student internships in industrial 
educational settings to give students experience in ap- 
plying the technology of their graduate program to this 
setting 

7. Deliberately recruiting individuals into graduate pro- 
grams who have professional experience and commitments 
to industry-based training 

8. Hiring HRD directors as faculty members to be responsible 
for linking the SCDE with business and industrial train- 
ing programs, exploiting the technology of education in 
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that setting, and providing feedback to faculty mem- 
bers about its evolving educational requirements 

9. Initiating staff exchanges between faculty members 
— " and industry-based trainers 

10. Developing joint agreements among SCDEs , industry 
trade associations, and chambers of commerce to develop 
and provide more useful programs and services 

11. Forming consortia of small businesses to assist them 
in developing and providing more adequate and cost ef- 
fective employee training programs. These consortia 
could facilitate planning and programming, stimulate 
demand for the services of the SCDE, and provide avenues 
for increased interaction and reciprocal benefits, 

12. Designating several departments or faculty groups as 
leaders in establishing effective working relationships 
with educational programs in business and industry. 
Prime candidates would be departments of adult education, 
vocational education, and educational technology , 

13. Tying into university-wide programs of continuing educa- 
tion which already have mechanisms for reaching out and 
recruiting individuals from business and industrial set- 
tings not normally served by SCDEs. Through continuing 
education courses, SCDEs could be responsive to the needs 
of this new clientele and would provide an additional means 
of improving linkages. 

14. Fostering general faculty development programs designed 
to assure faculty awareness of the emerging needs and 
trends in business and industry-sponsored educational pro- 
grams. These programs would provide SCDE personnel with 

a better sense of how their areas of scholarship and teach- 
ing could be applied to these settings. This effort might 
be accomplished through visitation programs, joint seminars, 
and use of resource personnel. 

Summary 

If colleges of education do not redirect themselves to the wider 
range of educational settings, then they truly should accept the narrower 
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label of "colleges of schooling." There is obviously a persistent and 
expanding need for educational services in business and industry. Further, 
there is every reason to believe that there are reciprocal needs and bene- 
fits between SCDEs and employer-sponsored training and educational pro- 
grams. The advantages of moving aggressively in this area should spur the 
leadership of schools, colleges, and departments of education to examine 
their opportunities and responsibilities. 
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THE URBAN AGENDA AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 



Gary Gappert, University of Akron 
and Research for Better Schools 

Iv.troduc tiori */ 

It is estimated that the 50 larg*^^ .ool districts, both urban 
and metropolitan, serve approximately one in six of all public elementary 
and secondary school students in the United States. In addition, includ- 
ing dropouts and students in parochial and other private schools, these 
districts r:^present almost ^5 percent ofc all students. Adding the stu- 
dents in the suburban districts of the associated metropolitan areas makes 
the count of students in the areas served by urban schools, colleges, and 
departments of education (USCDEs) rise even more dramatically. 

In this chapter I focus on the complex and comprehensive "Urban 
Agenda." The implications of this agenda for USCDEs are discussed in 
the context of shifting realities, possibilities for action, and recom- 
mendations foe Federal policy. 

In the decade aheaii , the role and functions of USCDEs will undergo 
some dramatic transformations. For some USCDEs these transformations will 
simply be an extension of evolutionary processes already initiated in the 
part decade. For other institutions, the transformations will raise seri- 
ou.^ questions about survival, 

*/ Many of the issues discussed in this paper were developed at the fourth 
national conference of the National Association for Urban Education, held 
in Philadelphia in November, 1979 with the cooperation of Research for Bet- 
ter Schools, Temple University, and the New Jersey Department of Education. 

Three publications provide an interpretation of the material pre- 



Discovering the Urban Agenda 



As urban education moves into the 1980s, a backward glance re- 
veals the concerns of the two past decades: desegregation, decentrali- 
zation, community representation, economic flight, the emergence of minor 
ity leadership, the development of substantial bilingual populations, and 
many others. The question for the 1980s is: Will these issues continue 
to dominate urban education or will different concerns and opportunities 
emerge in this decade? A critical issue for the 1980s is whether the im- 
provement of urban education will be integral to urban revitalization, or 
only a secondary factor which is shaped by other circumstances. 

One leading urban educator, Bernard Watson (1979), believes that 
urban education is in a state of flux because we have yet to define the 
social, economic, and political forces that impinge upon it. He attri- 
butes this failure to historical factors. To begin with, educators are 
only beginning to eradicate the long-held myth that education is apoliti- 
cal. Because they have believed that myth, educators have failed to ad- 
dress their critics who seem to expect the educational system to resolve 
all the social problems of the cities. 

Instead of apologi2:ing for their failures, Watson suggests that 
educators take the offensive: They should point out that they have done 
a better job than anyone else, and that the responsibility for solving 
these problems lies with the critics as well as with the educators. Edu- 
cators are responsible, according to Watson, for communicating the diffi- 
culties of their mandate, for followi;r; up and developing processes that 
have worked in the past, and for elir.: -ng the support (both psychologi- 
cal and fiscal) of the members of the communities and institutions that 
provide the context for t..eir professional activities* 

Watson places particular emphasis on the need to develop lines 
of communication between schools and the home community of the student. 
Citing cul • iral and structural changes in American society, he demon- 
strates tliat children and adults are becoming increasingly segregated 



Another dir»tinguished urban educator, Frances S. Chase (1978), 
has been engaged in a systematic review of innovative urban programs for 
the Council of Great City Schools. Those studies were initiated in the 
spring of 1977 with support from the Spencer Foundation. Thirty large 
city school districts provided data on a total of almost 600 programs in 
four designated areas: Action-Learning, Basic Skills, Cultural Pluralism 
and School/Community Interaction. Some encouraging developments emerge 
from the successful programs: 

1. Urban education has an inner vitality which is generat- 
ing innovative programs and strategies of great poten- 
tial, even in the midst of extremely adverse conditions. 

2. There Is a deepening concern for the needs not well 
served by traditional schooling. Fewer educators and 
board members now attribute low achievement to inherent 
disabilities, lack of effort, or poverty of parents; more 
leaders are improving their expectations for students 
formerly regarded as slow learners. 

3. An increasing number of community agencies and groups 
are cooperating with schools to develop enriched environ- 
ments for learning. The recruitment of citizen volunteers 
and parents to serve as counselors, resource persons, and 
tutors is gaining momentum. 

4. The conditions essential to the success of magnet schools 
and other options are beginning to be better understood; 
progress is being made toward creation of the essential 
conditions. Systematic curricular development and modifi- 
cnLion are proceeding, with improved provisions for ini- 
tial and continuing staff development. 

5. Federal intervention — through gri.nts and contracts, 
equal opportunity requirements, and court decrees — has 



7. Continuous program evaluation, adaptation to revealed 
student needs, and staff development are essential to 
continuing program success and local support. 

8. Many successful programs represent significant depar- 
tures from traditional schooling through emphasis on 
student choice and responsibility, experience-based 
education, and greater use of resources outside of the 
school . 

These findings indicate that progress in urban education is pos- 
sible and is proceeding. However, partnerships are desirable, if not 
essential, and USCDEs need to serve as catalysts for these collaborative 
ventures . 

Another perspective is offered by LaMar Miller (1979), executive 
director of the Metropolitan Center for Education Research and Develop- 
neut at New York University, who asserts that the goal of urban education 
i<i to reclaim nhe youths who have been lost. Recognizing that there are 
economic, social, and political reasons for these losses. Miller calls 
for a change in focus from the "campus to the community.'* This shift re- 
•;uirGS a change in focus from preservice to inservice teacher training. 
T.-achcrs, Miller finds, are generally isolated from thtir Students' home 
communities. Miller proposes the development of inservice programs with 
both parental involvement and administrator participation. 

Each of these iihrco perspectives indicates that urban school im- 
provenjent a'ld development must take into account particular school- 
conrnmnlty circutr^Bl ances and sites. Generalizations originating from the 
urban campus n^-'il grow out uf clinical, site-specific professional inter- 
v^entions or inni.ii/at ions . 

At a time when sf^veral of the largest urban school district^ are 
f. icing either fiscal coulapse >r the continuing conflicts associated with 
maadatory desegregation, we mwsi cake a longer term view of the prospects 

Rpvond the current crises, the USCDEs need to pro- 



FirsL, cne urban school and the urban district must be viewed 
as an in tegral part of other sys rems. The tendency of educational re- 
searchers and administrators to see educational systems as primarily, 
if not fully, autonomous does not hold true for urban education. In- 
stead, an ecological perspective must be developed which considers the 
urban school as embedded in other urban systems ~ economic, political, 
and social. Such a perspective was proposed by Frank Spikes (1977) in 
a paper presented at the Third National Conference on Urban Education. 
Such factors as demographic growth, economic growth, and political 
change can be considered as variables which interact with the educa- 
tional system. By projecting different values for such variables, al- 
ternative futures can be forecast. 

A second general conclusion is that both urban schools and edu- 
cational policy and research have survived, barely, the "six traumas" of 
the last decade . These traumas included: (1) the loss of population, 
wealth, and jobs in urban areas; (2) the absorption by urban systems of 
new minority and high-need populations; (3) the imposition of court-ordered 
desegregation plans; (4) the emergence of test scores as political indi- 
cators of school performance; (5) the development of systems of "multi- 
pocket budgeting" to absorb complex and diverse funding available through 
new Federal and state programs; and (6) the problems associated with bud- 
get making in a time of declining resources. These phenomena have created 
an almost unprecedented need for Federal, state, and municipal support for 
the management of the external and internal relationships of urban school 
systems. 

The current: crises in Chicago, Cleveland, New York City, Boston, 
Trenton, etc., have all led to state interventions of some sort. Pres- 
ently the success or effectiveness of these interventions remain question- 
able. In any case, state government is no longer indifferent to its con- 
stitutional responsibilities with respect to its largest school systems 
(Metis Associates, 1978). The lv30s will see this r Jte role of interven- 
tion expanding. 
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those funds. There are approximately 60 urban school systems which re- 
ceive at least $3 million a year in Title I funds. Now that Title I has 
been validated through its Congressional reauthorization, it is timely 
to determine what sorts of technical assistance should be forthcoming to 
expand its educational effectiveness in our largest cities. 

In a more profound way, all funds flowing into the large urban 
systems must be held to new standards of productivity and accountability. 
This trend is supported by emphasis upon the identification of unusually 
effective, and ineffective, schools. These so-called outlier studies 
help to identify the unusual efforts associated with a high performance 
school, regardless of social-economic status. (Brookover, 1977) These 
characteristics are then used to guide new school improvement efforts 
such as that developed by Ron Edmonds in New York City (1978). Five fac- 
tors have been identified by Edmonds which foster school improvement: (1) 
administrative style, encompassing instructional and administrative leader- 
ship, (2) school-wide basic skills emphasis, (3) a school climate conducive 
to learning, (4) optiiristic teacher expectations, and (5) on-going assess- 
ment of pupil prc;>ress. 

A fourth ^.enera." ob'::Grvation is that there has been little c o nsen- 
sus about the devc l^^yne t of priorities for the revitalization of urban 
education as " of urban policy . There is a need for constructive 

policies to cou^i' 'ct the critics who view urban education as a series of 
: fi-its. 

Snre believe that the problem is primarily a learning problem of 
lisadvaptc-gej students, who have certain language and experiential defi- 
V its associated with poverty and other socio-economic conditions. Others 
bxame th' inadequacy of the instructional system — unsatisfactory preser- 
vice and inservice experiences of the urban teacher, or lack of adequate 
and appropriate curricular materials. A third group focuses on the gene- 
ral Inaduiquacy of the fiscal resources to support education. Urban dis- 
tri t budptits must make additional provision for security, counseling, 
nutff;tlon, absenteeism, health, and other non-ins tructional concerns. 
In addition, needed capital funds for building renovation and new construe- 



The overlapping characterizations of the problems of urban 
schools are not necessarily in conflict. Taken together they describe 
the complex reality of urban education systems. What may be in conflict 
are the potential treatments for these varying diagnoses. People of 
different professional orientations have argued for the primacy of one 
"micro" treatment over another as the most effective way to change as- 
pects of the "macro" reality. For this reason, a priority agreement on 
constructive action and policies has not been forthcoming. USCDEs could 
assist particular urban communities in developing an action agenda based 
on local needs and th . systematic development of priorities. 

A fifth gei iral observation is that the prospects for a new wave 
of urban reform and revitalization have never been brighter . There is 
some indication that the emerging markets of the 1980s may be favorable 
to some urban areas. Syndicated colunist Neal Peirce, writing recently 
in The Nation's Cities , said, "The inner cities of America are polsfjt'd 
for a stunning comeback, a turnabout in their fortunes that could be one 
the most significant developments in our national history." 

The reasons, says Peirce, are partly economic, partly demographic, 
and partly changing life styles. The ingredients include: (1) accelerat- 
ing return of the middle class to the cities, (2) the energy crisis and 
the rising c jsts of commuting, (3) the explosion of the post-World War II 
baby boom . 'ito the new household market, (4) changing life styles and grow- 
ing dissai jpaction with suburban life, expecially among young people, (5) 
skyrocketing, single family home costs, (6) economies of restoration over 
new constr fion, (7) shifts in Federal policy away from the "pro-suburb 
bias of the last three decades," (8) a strong and growing national neigh- 
borhood movement, and (9) a prouounced decline in urban crime, all breed- 
ing "fresh investment and confidence." 

Although Peirce dor not mention it, the growing number of women 
in the work force may be cin important factor, too. Having two wage 
earners in the family doos not ease the commuter hassle, but it does in- 
crease the demand for conveniences and urban amenities while enhancing the 
means to fill the demand. Each of tiiese heuristics can be used by an 



1970s were marked by "human relations" and with nhe dramatic turnover 
of urban districts and schools to minority leadership. (Scott, 1980) 
At this time, the turning point of the decades, there is an explosion 
of crises — both political and financial — and an explosion of innova- 
tions. (Chase, 1978) In the decade ahead, when these crises are re- 
solved, the innovations (masterly learning and other pupil-centered 
academic achievement programs) wi'l be ready for system-wide implementa- 
tion . 

The successful implementation of systems based on improvement 
of student performance hinges on two issues. First, is the urban dis- 
trict ready for a system-wide commitment to an improvement in its educa- 
tional productivity? Second, are the political, social, economic, and 
cultural systems of the city ready to make student achievement, growth, 
and development a critical collaborative priority? 

As USCDEs review their evolving role in the 1980s, they will 
have to (1) be conscious of the need to find an appropriate niche in the 
evolving strategy of particular urban communities. In some cases an 
USCDE may influence the nature of that strategy, but rarely will it be 
able to impose one of its own. At the same time, USCDEs will have to 
(2) decide how multi-dimensional and multi-disciplinary they must become. 
Given the analyses above, it is clear that the urban educational problem 
is not primarily a matter of instruction at the classtoom level. Urban 
schools exist within urban systems. The critical problem is to determine 
how those systems support or retard the operation and delivery of class- 
room instruction and other forms of educational development. The signi- 
ficant question for USCDEs is: Are they capab^ of addressing the opera- 
tion of these other systems? This preparatior \y require a thorough 
reorientation and reorganization of these USCi)b:s. The action agenda 
which follows suggests some of these new directions. 

Implication s^ ^ or Action 

The questions which remain are: How do the general observations 
and the specific trends of the urban agenda translate into an USCDE agenda 
nnoronrlate to '*next Seotember." if not to "next Monday''? 



1. A clear and coherent educational mission developed by 
community consensus is a prerequisite for continuing 
progress in urban schools. 

2. Skills for collaborative planning need to be identified, 
developed, and strengthened. 

3. Incentives for institutional reconstruction should be 
sought and provided. 

4. Promising practices in urban partnerships should be 
identified and analyzed so that they can be translated 
into practice elsewhere . 

5. Urban schools need to improve communications with their 
own students, families, and communities. 

6. The implementation process in urban environments needs 
to be studied and analyzed. 

7. The use of evaluation and research as management tools 
should be a top priority in urban schools. 

8. The patterns and practices of successful urban staff 
development activities deserve closer examination. 

9. The diffusion and adaptation of model urban programs from 
one site to another should be assessed as a strategy or 
tool for progress in urban education. 

Besides these local issues, some concerns about Federal policies must 
also be considered^ 

Imp lications for Federal Policy 



Traditionally , both Federal educational bureaucracies and na- 
M*nn;5i inforf^^Qf arniin.c: h^-^vp rp.c;i.c;tpd a clear cut Commitment to urban 



coordinating policy and programs with respect to the 50-100 largest 
urban systems? and b) Will the national educational interest groups 
be willing to support the development of priorities so that the limited 
Federal resources go to the areas of greatest need? 

The recent influx of experienced urban educators into the higher 
reaches of the Federal educational policy establishment may or may not 
help address these needs. Too often urban education is symbolically 
equated with minority concerns. While that is important, it is even more 
important to ensure that the "second revolution" in educational gover- 
nance is followed by an analogous revolution in educational administra- 
tion (Gappert, 1979) and educational policy. This revolution is associ- 
ated with the new educational policies of accountability and participa- 
tion. To further this movement. Federal policy should focus on the mobi- 
lization of local efforts and resources. Urban School Development Incen- 
tive Grants (USDIGs) are one means of accomplishing this goal. 

Urban Sch ool Development Incentive Grants (USDIGs) 



I propose that forthcoming youth employment legislation, and other 
related legislation, include a title r.hat provides incentives for collab- 
orative program development and imp ■ omen tation , especially in the 50 largest 
urban school districts. While many Federal laws attempt to mandate coopera- 
tion and consultation through different forms of advisory structures, these 
efforts often result in only superficial and pro forma compliance. 

Incentives must be provided for joint or collaborative program 
development and implementation which use the best skills and resources 
from several agencies in each metropolitan ar^^a. The experience with the 
Urban Development Action Grants (UDAG) program at HUD has been very success- 
ful in mobilizing local resources, skills, and ideas behind comprehensive 
and innovative urban development efforts. 

In some cases, urban school districts have remained aloof from 
other municipal development efforts. However, in a few cases, some very 
effective partnerships have emerged. The Federal youth employment initia- 
tive should provide some incentives for more effective and exemplary part- 



Improvement Grant (USMTG) . The USMTG program would concentrate on (1) 
inservice training, (2) a management audit and reforms, (3) basic skills 
and/or (4) interagency planning and evaluation. A key issue is the need 
to increase the capacity of an urban school district to participatf as 
an effective senior partner in well-integrated yuuih o^p Loyment initia- 
tives. While that capacity i:; Iv j'Jnning to emerge in some cases, the 
process is often slow. An USDIC program will accelerate capacity develop- 
ment; an USMTG program wili contribute to the management improvement of 
multi-million dollar operations. 

Similar collaborative initiatives could be incorporated in other 
hVnieral programs. The evaluation efforts of some Title I bureaucrats 
do not address the needs of larger systems for capacity building. An 
USDIG program in Title I could provide incentives for higher education 
to offer technical support to the research and evaluation offices of 
urban districts. Similarly, an Urban Teacher Improvement Grant (IJTIG) 
might be developed to bring private sector resources into constructive 
relationships with urban schools. 

C^o nclusio ns 

By 1990, effective USCDEs will be likely to share some of these 
characteristics: First, their departmental structure will have been re- 
organized to eliminate low priority functions, to consolidate areas of 
excellence, and to incorporate more of an external, interventionist capa- 
bility for staff development. 

Strond, their on-campus visibility will be oriented to the mobili- 
zation of skills anr' -^-rvices available in other colleges or departments. 
For instance, the .0' '^^y department might be tapped for its survey re- 
research capacity, the business school might be adapting management 
systems to the needs of urban principals. 

Third, faculty reputation and promotion will be oriented to suc- 
cessful school improvement activities in particular communities or to the 
development of new, mid-career instructional systems for particular muni- 
cipal agencies. 
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FEDERAL INVOLVEMENP 1 EDr^;ATlONAL PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT^ 



C. Emily Feistritzer, Feistritzer Publications 
David G. Imig, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

What is the status of educational personnel development at the 
Federal level? Is it really a priority. of the Federal government or does 
the energy and enthusiasm so evident among special interest groups and 
federally funded projects having monies avail. .Sle I r staff development 
stop with those groups and those projects? < it prospects does a more 
conservative Reagan administration hold for ^nnel development? 

Back? round on Federal Policy for Person nel >pment 

Federal involvement in teacher edurnti*Mi goes back to the Smith- 
Hughes Act (1917) which granted funds to the states for planning voca- 
tional education programs and specified 'h some funding should be al- 
located for purposes of teacher traininji. half century passed before 
the National Science Foundation, in 19.) . attempted to improve course 
content in college and university preservice teacher education programs 
in mathematics and science. The Cooperative Research Act, passed the 
same year, funded educational research activities in institutions of 
higher education (IHEs) — most often within schools of education. The 
National Defense Education Act (NDEA) in 1958 marked a significant 
further investment in teacher education. NDEA provided loans with im- 
portant provisions deferring or **f orgiving'* repayment for students elect- 
ing to become teachers of science, mathematics, and foreign languages. 
Subsequent amendments to both NDEA and the Cooperative Research Act pro- 
vided for teacher institutes and curricular reform activities in English, 
language arts, and the social sciences as well as for teachers preparing 
to work with disadvantaged youth. 

It is important to recognize thnt the development of these pro- 
grams responded to the political realities of the space race, the demo- 
graphics of the "baby boom," and the ideals of equal educational oppor- 
tunity by relying upon the personnel development capabilities of schools. 
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colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs) . SCDEs were funded to 
develop prescriptive training or program designs consistent with na- 
tional goals. 

In 1965 the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) sig- 
nificantly shifted Federal policy toward teacher education. For the 
first time, local education agencies (LEAs) were permitted to use Federal 
monies to initiate teacher development programs without SCDEs. In addi- 
tion, in what some consider to have been the most important Federal pol- 
icy decision relative to schools of education, the Cooperative Research 
Act was amended to establish educational laboratories to develop and 
demonstrate educational innovations and to train teachers in their use. 
"Finally, Teacher Corps legislation promoted a teacher-intern model in a 
school setting. Whereas earlier Federal investments in teacher educa- 
tion had concentrated on building the capacity of SCDEs, these three 
Federal acts clearly moved teacher training, research, and development 
out of the historically exclusive domain of higher education. 

These pieces of legislation as well as the controversial Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act of 1967 (EPDA) continued the pattern of 
role erosion for SCDEs as the primary educational training agency. EPDA 
was expected to consolidate some fifteen discretionary programs for the 
purposes of program administration and local coordination. Higher educa- 
tion, through the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) , opposed such administrative coordination, since it clearly re- 
moved IHEs from direct involvement in federally funded personnel develop- 
ment programs. Teacher renewal sites were to become a local delivery sys- 
tem for the inservice training of teachers. While this effort was cur- 
tailed and the Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) repealed EPDA, 
Federal policy further encouraged site-specific , raining through the es- 
tablishment of the Teacher Centers Program. By the end of 1976, the Fed- 
eral investment in professional preparation was substantial — over $500 
million in grants, contracts, and other awards through some 40 separate 
Office of Education administered programs — with still more millions in- 
vested through a host of programs outside the Education Division. How- 
ever, this money was not allocated to SCDEs exclusively but was (and con- 
tinues to be) shared among three role groups: IHEs, LEAs, and State Edu- 
cation Agencies (SEAs). Federal legislation, either by intent or benign 
neglect, had cast the current set of actors in the future of teacher edu- 
cation. 
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Pol Lev Purspec t ivt'S .and ThtM r_ Imp I lea t ions |)urj_n^ Jht^ .^liL^jA'Jl M^iUl L^iLLL^i^. 

When the Carter Administration arrived in Washington in 1^77, poliey 
analysts and planners were quickly charged with examining past experiences, 
documenting existing patterns of support, and identifying issues of poten- 
tial concern to Federal policy makers concerning ter.cher education. Among 
those policy concerns identified in the early days of the Carter administra- 
t ion were : 

• Whether there should be continued Federal investment in pro- 
fessional development when there were no longer critical 
teacher shortages 

• Whether there should be greater coordination among the vari- 
ous categorical programs with professional development com- 
ponents 

• Whether there should be greater local discretion and flexi- 
bility in the determination of training designs and patterns 

• Whether the Federal government should concentrate its initia- 
tives on school-site/general school improvement or make a 
significant expansion in the professional development of in- 
dividual teachers 

The role of the National Education Association (NEA) in helping 
to carry several key states in the election of 1976. and the significant 
voice of the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) raised this policy de- 
bate to the White House. Vice President Mondale involved himself in this 
policy debate on at least one occasion. 

In 1977, then Assistant Secretary for Policy and Evaluation, 
Michael O'Keefe, proposed four basic directions for Federal intervention 
in school personnel development: 



Concentrate on the qualitative issues of teaching and 
learning with the most direct Impact upon educational 
personnel development. 

Focus on programs and projects that will have maximum 
impact upon children from low-income families. 

Foster the integration of preservice, inservice, and con- 
tinuing education programs into a coherent and cohesive whole, 

i'7 
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• Adopt a "hands-of f" posit ii>n vt\ lat Lvu to who does toacluM* 
educat Lon. 

Soon after, Marshall Smith, then Assistant Commissioner for Policy 
Studies, developed a concept paper that called for further coordination of 
Federal teacher training programs, many with their own delivery systems 
and governance structures. While Smith cautioned that consolidated pro- 
grams rarely gain the intensity of support and funding that individual pro- 
grams do, he recommended the development of state teacher development coun- 
cils or intermediate delivery centers. Commissioner Ernest Boyer also pro- 
ceeded to develop a Bureau of School Improvement (BSI) within the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education (USOE) to coordinate all personnel preparation programs. 
The internal resistance to BSI presaged the major "turfdom" battles sur- 
rounding the creation and organization of the new Federal Department of 
Education. The resignation of Smith's deputy, Janice Weinman, and Smith's 
growing preoccupation with other legislative demands signaled a shift in 
responsibility for professional development.^/ 

At approximately the same time that O'Keefe and Smith were formu- 
lating policy options for personnel development, Boyer established a spe- 
cial task force to examine the invol^^ement of the U.S. Office of Education 
in educational personnel development and to make recommendations regarding 
how the Office might improve its role in this very important area of educa- 
tion. Chaired by William L. Smith, then director of the Teacher Corps 
Program, this effort came to be known as the "National Teacher Development 
Initiative*' (NTDI) . Two task forces were established — one composed of 
people inside the Federal bureaucracy and the other of people representing 
the major organizations and special interest groups concerned with educa- 
tional personnel development. Two major outcomes of the NTDI were: (a) 
the identification of programs within USOE which had a component for staff 
development; and (b) a set of recoinmendations to the Commissioner for Fed- 
eral involvement in educational personnel development. 

*/ Dr. Weinman had exerted her considerable talents to promote a school 
administrator training policy paper that served as her vehicle to examine 
personnel development issues. Her withdrawal from these debates in spring 
1979 represented an end to much of the serious consideration of options 
and alternatives for personnel development by the Office of Education. 
Her "Professional Development" options paper (dated December 16, 1977) 
served as an important discussion paper for the community. 



In ortU^r to propan* a fua of 1 t^y?, Ui 1 at 1 rriMimnuMKlal 1 ohm for Mk' 
l)t'nclLnK ruiuithorLiiat Loii of iUv Wi^Mi'V VAwaM inw Act: (IIKA) , lUr noparlimMit 
of Health. Education and Wolfari' S(»c r ulary . Joseph A. Callfano. I ah 1 I Mhtnl 
several task forces In the spring of L978. liearlnRS were coiuhieted hy the 
Administration in January 1.978. followed by the appointment of some sixteen 
working groups. A work group, again chaired hy WLiilam L. Smith, was set 
up to make recommentUa c ions for Title V (Teachci- Corps cuul Teacher Training) 
of HEA. At the time Title V consisted of on I v three jirograms — two 
of which were being funded. The keystone of Title V was Teacher Corps, a 
vestige of the new New Frontier social pro^',rams. which was "protected" 
by Senators Edward M. Kennedy (D-MA) and Gaylord Nelson (D-WI) . Teacher 
Corps was destined to receive an appropriation of $37.5 million in fiscal 
year 1979 and of $30 million in fiscal year 1980 to upgrade teachers in 
ESEA Title I schools. Teacher Centers, originally sponsored by then Sena- 
tor Walter F. Mondale (D-MN) , had been added to Title V in 1976 and re- 
ceived an appropriation of $11 million in FY 1978, of $12,625 million in 
FY 1979 and of $13 million in FY 1980. The third program for the training 
of higher education personnel, which was a conglomerate of Senator Alan 
Cranston's (D-CA) interests in professional education, had never been 
given an appropriation. These programs constituted the bulk of Federal 
investments in professional development in 1978. 

Recommendations of the Smith work group were, therefore, to (a) 
reauthorize both the Teacher Corps and Teacher Centers Programs; (b) give 
serious consideration to coordinating categorical programs having a com- 
ponent for training educational personnel; and (c) introduce legislation 
for training local educational administrators. 

At the same time that the two Office of Education study groups 
were examining the Federal role in professional development. Congress was 
completing the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act — which was to include an important new dimension for personnel de- 
velopment. With the passage of P.L. 95-561 in October 1978, Congress in- 
troduced language under Title IV-C and Title V-B requiring states to sub- 
mit a plan including a description of how they intended to coordinate all 
staff development efforts in the state. The remnant of an important Basic 
Skills initiative designed by the Administration, this mandate created 
quite a stir among both state and Federal bureaucrats. With the loss of 
much of the Basic Skills legislative package, the authors of the original 
language quickly lost interest. No one quite knew what the law intended 
or what had been the specific reason for preserving this language. 

4^* 
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In l lu' ahMiMu^' i)t .smMi i n l oniui t i (Mi , dcvi' 1 op i nn t 1 ' i t^^J' 
staLc's l() iiMt' I't'll Li) a |»ri)U|) ol hari^aucraiM rtimovftl from Ihf juihataalivi' 
iHHiifH t>r |)r()l CSS i ona 1 di'volopi nl; t'DUMiuniiMit: 1 y , tilu^ ri«f»a 1 aL Ioum whicli 
came owl In October 1.979 wen* irliy. ALtliouj);li lohhUnl hy a sLiit 1 uumii- 
bur for the National Council Lur ;iia(o Inscrvlco I'.ducatloa (NCSTK). tlu' 
U.S. Off In' oP Education attempted to enforce tbe mandate. IW default, 
program admin istrat Ion rell to tbe Title IV-C office In IISOK. A meet In|» 
waa held In January 1980, with the Title IV-C personnel from IISOK and 
from the states to clarify what was expected In these "state plans." It 
was a confusing meeting, with state personnel voicing considerable objec- 
tions. All 50 states and the territories submitted their state plans by 
the June 30, 1980 deadline, and as of this writing, plans were being re- 
viewed by the national office. There is no clear indication whether the 
exercise served any real purpose, nor whether any state's Title IV or 
Title V money will be withheld if its plan is unsatisfactory. Never- 
theless, "coordination and planning" were to become important aspects of 
Congressional efforts to reauthorize Title V. 

Staff members for the U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee 
on Post-secondary Education seized the initiative in September 1978 by ask- 
ing the education community to submit legislative recommendations for Title 
V. Subsequently, they conducted a single day of hearings in the spring of 
1979. It was during these public hearings that the National Education As- 
sociation (NEA) recommended that the Teacher Corps program be abolished and 
that its funding be allocated to the Teacher Centers. Consid^-^rable discus- 
sion ensued regarding coordination of those programs, coordination of other 
programs with an educational development component, and the need for an ad- 
ministrator training program. NEA and AACTE battled over modifications to 
the Teacher Centers program, with the higher education-based association 
seeking to force collaborative local planning, design, and administration 
of the Centers. Proposals were made to forego the ten percent of funding 
that was "set aside" for higher education in exchange for the requirement 
that all submissions would be for joint LEA and THE awards. House Subcom- 
mittee staff attempted to resolve these differences at the same time they 
dealt with the concerns of the National School Board Association (NSIiA) 
regarding the authority of Teacher Center Policy Boards, and a whole host 
of interest groups that wanted teachers in their specialties designated 
as members of those policy boards. 

What emerged was, at best, a compromise — but one that had the 
support of the primary groups in the education community. The House passed 
its bill for the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, H.R. 5192, in 
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fu'pltMuluM M)/*). Til. It U\\\ alMu liu'huliMl lhr«M'(Uhri Imporl.iul mod ( 1 I 
cat Ioiim: (a) I lu' r»'P^''»l • prrvhMiM Tr;)luiiu\ ot llly'luM IuUmmiIou 
Pl'I'juuuk'I S i l) aiul I lu' liuMiifiliMi o\ \\v\). Trd W»'l^l^l^'l (D -NY) 

"S»Mi()ols nl KduiMllnn AMslslamu* Art" (II. U. as siij.Jit ( I ii( r laii 

KHaj»»', ([)) lilt' nuull r lr<il U)M dI lIu' TtsiiMwM' Corps pri^j'.rain plac.i" now 
t'lnphnsis upon Krp- ShliMry ChlnliolmVs (1)~NY) liiliTr.. in h i onuuli »'a I , 
sc i tMJl 1 1 it* , aihl matliomaiifs U'a«'lu'i' Lraiainy,, and (<) i lu' iiuUisiiMJ ol 
an ahhruv latod I'oord I naL ion hoc Lion (addiui by Ki'p. KtMUU'lh Kramrr (Iv-CD) 
only afLor It hail bwu strippi'd oi' appropriation lan^^uajuO* wl»l«'li man- 
dated more Federal LnltlatLve In Ldont i fy iu^^ and programming personnel 
development tliron^li a new Federal Office of Kilucation Pi'rHonni'l Develop- 
ment. The scene then Hhiftufl acros.s Capitol II [LI to iUc vSenate. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities, 
chaired by Sen. Claiborne Pell (D-RI) , conducted one day of hearings on 
Title V on October 3, 1979. Only AACTE and AFT appeared before the Com- 
mittee. The Subcommittee submitted a bill to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources on April 30, 1980, which, in turn, presented 
Senate Bill S. 1832 to the full Senate for its approval May 15, 1980. 
The Senate passed the bill on June 24, 1980, and the House and the Senate 
began markup of H.R. 5192 and S. 1832 on July 22, 1980. The Conference 
Bill enierged September 25, 1980 and President Carter signed the law on 
October 3, 1980. As P.L. 96-374 became a reality, some profound changes 
in Title V took effect. 

The inclination of Senate Subcommittee staff members had been to 
do very little with Title V. They viewed with disbelief the intensity of 
interest by the groups seeking to make modifications in existing programs 
or to add new authorizations. Since staff members virtually rejected House 
modifications contained in H.R. 5192 (particularly the Schools of Education 
Assistance Act), it became necessary to try having new authorities included 
in other titles beyond the purview of the Subcommittee staff. 

The only new authorization accepted for Title V was a Special Edu- 
cation Teacher Training program that would make training grants available 
to state education agencies. Senator Jennings Randolph (D-WV) advocated 
it as the only item he wanted in the entire Education Amendments of 1980, 
and his colleagues were quick to accommodate him in order to secure his 
vote for their own programs. 

Twice during ':he Conference, House and Senate conferees examined 
issues surrounding Title V — with the bulk of that time devoted to the 
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S»*hwi* I U«'r (ir-PA) l») .Hh»Ml LiU Vv/hv Mrlii)nlM «U tMliir.i l i uliouhl h«' filu^.l^'^l 
out oviT oiluT pii)! t'fiM Inna 1 mtIhmMm nr uiuUm ^j. i a«lua I i' lU^pa ri iiu-iU m t ni I'iMl 
fra! appropr lal Iniifi. IMiullii^; 1 c'W Muppiul f tor IiIm poalllnu anil al loi^?, 
aupport. lor rlu« nu*aaiiro from a »M)allll(Mi ol lloua»« i'oal »MaM«a , par I ( cu I ar 1 v 
Ucps. Paul Slnu)n (H-IL) and AoUw MraiUMiiaa (D-IN), Sohwi'll<iM willnlrow hia 
()pp«Ki i I ion ; I ln' A»'l waa inohult'd (n i ht* T 1 aa 1 vrraioa ol I hr iMluraMoii 
AincndiiuMiLs of lOHO. 

That Act:, wlilch had orJ>»Iaally hoiai 1 ut. roduiMul Uy Scnalor llarrlaoa 
Will lams (l)-NJ) In Fehniary L979, was ldu.« flral pl(uu» of Kodcral li^j'Jala- 
tilon to sin^Ui ovit flchoo Ls , co.L Lef»eH, and dopartmontH of cdncation as p()- 
tentlal roclpltint agencies for Federal rnndn. ll also provided mocU^Ml: hnt 
significant "capacity development" monies for those Ipatitntlons to clianf»e 
programs, upgrade faculties, explore collaboration with other SCDHs, el'c. 
Its inclusion in Title V was a significant addition. (See Appendix to this 
book for text of the Act.) 

Lobbying for Professional Development 

Actions by Congress and the Executive branch are accompanied by 
considerable lobbying efforts and intercessions by special interest groups. 
Several groups, namely, AACTE , NEA, and AFT have a major if not proprie- 
tary interest in Title V, while others, including the Council of State 
School Officers (CCSSO), the National School Boards Association (NSBA) , 
and the American Association of School Administrators (AASA) have si^'~ 
nificant but less direct interest in that piece of legislation. An emerg- 
ing force in 1980 was the National Council for State Inseivice ^ucation 
(NCSIE) — which particularly focused on the issue of state roi^r and ad- 
ministration of Title V. Whether it can sustain that inv )lvement will 
largely depend upon its acquisition of alternative (and non-Federal) fund- 
ing. 

During the 96th Congress, the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education put its efforts solidly behind the attempt to aid schools 
of education and also recommended the reauthorization of both the Teacher 
Corps and Teacher Centers Programs, with its strongest support: :,oing for 
the Teacher Corps program. AACTE has also been a strong supporter of in- 
troducing legislation for an administrator training program. 

The National Education Association, which convened the coalition 
that drafted the original Teacher Center legislation in 1976, continues 
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K d u cat I o n Do pj ir t menl I n v o I v r hum 1 1 

In the enphoria surrounding the establishment of the Iidnca t: 1 (mi 1H»- 
partment, many assumed that professional development wonld receive priority 
attention. After all » the Department was In large measure the creation of 
a President indebted to the National Education Association. Some great 
expectations for Increased funding for personnel development were centered 
on the Office for Dissemination and Professional Improvement. The estab- 
lishment of this office had been recommended hy the National Teacher De- 
velopment Initiative back In 1978; had been authorl:^Gd by the House In Its 
bill, H.R. 5192; and most recently, had been recommended by a committee 
established by William L. Smith when he assumed the responsibilities as 
the last U.S. Commissioner of Education in January 1980. 

That: committee worked very closely with the Secretary of Education 
Transition Teams which were set in motion soon after P.L. 96-77, creating 
the new Department » was passed in October 1979. Two of the program tran- 
sition task forces were assigned the responsibility of making recommenda- 
tions regarding educational personnel development: the Education Research 
and Improvement Task Force and the Elementary and Secondary Education Task 
Force. These t:wo task forces and the committee established by Smith focused 
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New York UnLvurHlty professor of education James F. Rutherford was 
named to the position of Assistant Secretary for the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement after successfully administering science education 
programs for the National Science: Foundation (NSF) . He has stated that 
there are two major functions for the Office of Dissemination and Profes- 
sional Improvement: (a) "to coordinate efforts in dissemination and edu- 
catfoncil personnel development across the entire department and (b) to look 
at new and creative ways the Federal government might be involved in the 
professional development of the nation's education personnel/' His Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, Milton Goldberg, had taken only the most tentative 
steps in the implementation of these functions when the 1980 election oc- 
curred . 

Personnel Development Under a Reagan Administration 

This paper was completed shortly after the 1980 presidential elec- 
tion. The writers had access to the Heritage Foundation's transition paper 
for the Department of Education, with its call for a significant shift of 
Federal responsibility for education to state and local levels and a cor- 
responding reduction in uhe size, budget, and enforcement capabilities of 
the Department (Docksai, et al., 1980). Imbedded in the report is the argu- 
ment that the some 150 existing categorical programs have tended to promote 
excessive centralization, di:^i:ort state and local budgets, impede relevant 
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uu«nl: of MoiMal chanj'^i'. 'rrauMliMr I n^ tlio Icxmim tOr iMUu-atlonai policy 
making and l lu' adni I n I nt. ral i on tif proju'^nn.M id prouioU' (jna I 1 1 al I Vi' Iniiu'ovi'- 
nuMiLM In onr schools from Waali I in» ta^*^ t^i I lu' slalo cap I To Is haa an ohviiMia 
apjicaL — |)art I (Ml 1 ar l.y t.o hurj»conltiK Inircauc rac I os aL llu' {itatc U'ViM. 
Tills transft^r wonld n* I nf orccd hy tlu' properly tax 1 Ini 1 1 al i ona which. 
In roalLty, tend to shift tUo financLal hurdon for scdiooLs away from local 
school districts to statu governments. The combination of tho two — 
pins the elasticity of revenue sources at tlu' state governmental levi'l — 
suggests that massive statewide control of schooling could become a n^alliy 
within a short period of time. 

Whether programs for professional development should be part of 
the "simplification, consolidation, and block grant" effort Is a signifi- 
cant policy question, warranting the attention of policy makers. Whether 
policy makers will choose even to consider the question Is of major con- 
cern to some within the education community. Republican policy surround- 
ing "personnel development" efforts over the past twenty years has been 
decidedly negative: characterized by the dismantling of EPDA during the 
Nixon-Ford Administration and the inclusion of teacher training in the 
block grants for Vocational Education in 1976. The Imposition of coordi- 
nation and planning mandates for all personnel development programs, which 
grew out of a botched Carter Administration Inltlntive in 1978, were brought 
to fruition through the efforts of Republican st mbers in the 96th 

Congress and included In Title V of P.L. 96-374. icfore, whether Re- 

publican policy makers would be willing to participate in this policy de- 
bate remained a fundamental question in December 1980. 

The politicalization of the teacher organizations, particularly 
the signif icaii?: . orsement and support of the Car ter-Mondale ticket in 
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prepare and serve those* individuals. 

Summary 

We believe that Title V of the Higher Education Act (as amended by 
P.L. 96-374) offers a rich and varied portfolio of program opportunities. 
Teacher Corps with its "school site improvement" orientation, Teacher Cen- 
ters with its focus on individual teachers, and the Schools '»f Education 
Assistance Act offer at least three ways to improve significantly the qual- 
ity of teaching. If components for merit scholarships, teacher fellowships, 
and administrator training were to be added during the 97th Congress, and 
the entire package were adequately funded, we would have attained much for 
the schools of America. 
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T:iE PROBLEMS AND COMPLEXITIES OF 
INTER-COLLEGIATE COLLABORATION 



Barbara L. Schneider 
Northwestern University 

Introduction 

When individuals collaborate, they usually assume that the joint 
process will produce greater benefits than if they had worked alone, or 
that the costs incurred are considerably less than if the same tasks were 
undertaken individually. These assumptions, however, remain conjecture; 
the information that exists on collaboration does not address these is- 
sues (see Howsam, 1979). Studies on collaboration have been limited to: 
a) descriptions and profiles of particular collaborative arrangements 

imes and Brown, 1975; Patterson, 1975; Smith and Bernstein, 1979) and 
L) skills and techniques for becoming successful collaborators (Bush, 
1978; Tikunoff and Ward, 1979). Without data, it is very difficult to 
determine how collaboration occurs or how effective it is. One way to 
begin to explore these questions is to identify systematically the col- 
laborative process and the problems involved in the process. Through 
such a framework it becomes somewhat easier to isolate some of the condi- 
tions that are likely to impede or enhance the effectiveness of a collab- 
orative effort. 

Form ulating a Collaborative Effort: 
Some Considerations 

This paper focuses on collaboration among institutions of higher 
education, illuminating some of the unique problems associated with this 
activity. Collaboration is examined in light of internal institutional 
factors and external social and political factors that are likely to af- 
fect the outcome. 

Defining collaboration . Perhaps the best way to define collabo- 
ration is in reference to cooperation and coalition formation. When in- 
dividuals cooperate, they are seeking a process to achieve a mutually 
agreed upon goal. Cooperation refers to the method of achieving that 
goal. Coalitions are alliances formed to achieve a mutually agreed upon 
goal. The emphasis in this instance is on the alliance rather than on 
the process. Groups, organizations, and associations form coalitions to 
cooperate in achieving mutual goals. 
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Collaboration encompasses both the formulation of alliances and 
the process by which common goals are achieved. Collaboration shares 
common characteristics \vith cooperation and coalition formation in that 
all of these activities are temporal arrangements, requiring some soli- 
darity and cohesion of t^oals to be effective. The matching of goals is 
affected by the means of forming alliances. Thus, the first step in un- 
derstanding how collaboration occurs is to examine factors which influence 
such formulation. 

Institutional Factors Affecting 
Collaborative Activities 

The most important consideration in the formulation of the col- 
laborative effort is the willingness to collaborate, which is partially 
determined by: 1) choice — whether the individual freely chooses to 
collaborate; and 2) interest — if the individual represents personal 
interests, departmental interests, or institutional interests. Concepts 
of voluntarism and interest have been used to describe how groups are 
formed and operate (Wilson, 1973). The concepts seem to have particular 
relevance for helping to identify some of the problems in undertaking 
collaborative activities both within and among departments and institu- 
t ions . 

C hoice and interests . Collaboration among individuals whrch is 
voluntarily initiated for their own self-interest is likely to succeed. 
However, more problems are likely if collaboration is requested by a 
chancellor, dean, or chairperson and involves a project of marginal per- 
sonal interest but of great institutional or departmental interest. Thus 
the willingness to collaborate is more likely to be highest among faculty 
members with mutual interests, voluntarily participating in a collabora- 
tive activity. In this instance it matters little whether the collabora- 
tive activity is occurring across departments or across institutions; 
faculty members sharing intellectual concerns frequently coiranunicate and 
work cooperatively across departmental or institutional lines. However, 
when a faculty member is requested to collaborate by a dean or departmen- 
tal chairperson, the lack of choice tends to reduce willingness to col- 
laborate — unless the rewards, monetary or professional service credits 
for participation, can compensate for voluntary initiation. 

In addition to a high reward for participation, the activity has 
to be of interest to the individual. If the activity is of marginal in- 
terest to the individual, he or she will be less willing to participate, 
despite its importance to the department or institution. This is perhaps 
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more apparent in situations where a faculty member is asked by a dean to 
participate in an inter-university activity such as planning exchange pro- 
grams for young scholars. Faculty members tend to think of these activi- 
ties as professional service. No matter how many service credits they re- 
ceive when the interests are institutional, faculty members, acting in the 
interests of the university, are less willing than if acting on their own 
behalf. 

In large, prestigious private and public universities, the situa- 
tion is even more difficult. In these institutions, the faculty has the 
dominant role in academic decision-making. While administrators in these 
institutions are also strong, their decision-making authority has often 
been limited to university-wide, long-range planning. This combination 
of an autonomous faculty and strong administrators creates high levels of 
tension within the institution as the boundaries of authority and respon- 
sibility are continually being negotiated. Administrators can be reluc- 
tant to relinquish power to faculty members to act specifically in the in- 
terests of the university. And faculty members are not inclined to be par- 
ticularly cooperative in participating in a project initiated by an adminis 
trator . 

In contrast, faculty participation in governance is low among pri- 
vate liberal arts, community, and two-year colleges. Administrators tend 
to dominate decision-making by directly supervising academic and other 
professional faculty responsibilities. Collaboration initiated by the ad- 
ministration in this setting may not meet with as many difficulties as in 
the large, elite institutions. It would seem that the governance struc- 
ture of the institution partially determines who initiates the decision to 
participate in the collaborative process. 

Sometimes a faculty member is requested by the departmental chair- 
person to participate in an intra-univers ity project such as the develop- 
ment of an interdisciplinary center. In this instance, the faculty member 
may be willing because the project is closely aligned to his or her own 
interests. Very often in large, elite universities, the allegiance to the 
department is greater than to the institution as a whole (Baldridge, et^ al . 
1978) • The commonality of goals and interests within a department builds 
on this sense of allegiance to the discipline. Of course, if the depart- 
ment is not a strong, stable unit, and there is a great deal of internal 
strife, collaboration on departmental interests may prove more difficult. 

When an administrator chooses to collaborate on behalf of the in- 
terests of the institution, the situation is very different from a faculty 
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member's collaboration. An administrator is knowledgeable about resources 
that can be pledged to insure the success of the project. While an adminis- 
trator operates from the perspective of the whole university, a faculty 
member's strongest allegiance is more likely to be to his or her own dis- 
cipline. Therefore, collaboration in the interest of the university is 
more directly tied to the individual interest of the administrator. If the 
reputation of the university is strengthened by the collaborative effort, 
then the administrator receives a direct reward. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that college and university 
presidents, vice presidents, provosts, or deans are the primary actors in 
many collaborative activities, particularly in cross-institutional efforts. 
For example, college and university executives are found on the boards of 
the American Council of Education, Association of American Universities, 
and the National Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges. 
Similarly, major collaborative activities of some permanence among schools, 
colleges and departments of education (SCDEs) are usually represented by 
deans. Examples include the board of directors for the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) and the Association of Col- 
leges and Schools of Education in State Universities and Land Grant Col- 
leges and Affiliated Private Universities (ACSESULGC/APU) . 

Willingness to collaborate is probably highest among scholars col- 
laborating with other scholars, and among administrators collaborating 
with other administrators over institutional interests. Depending upon 
the power and cohesion of the department, faculty members are usually will- 
ing to work for departmental interests. Faculty members are often less 
willing to collaborate on behalf of their institutions. There may, of 
course, be exceptions. In some small colleges, the allegiance of the fac- 
ulty to the institution is stronger than to the department or to an indi- 
vidual discipline. In such situations, faculty members would probably be 
willing to collaborate in the interests of their institutions. 

External Factors Affecting 
Collaborative Activities 

In addition to choice and interest there are other factors which 
influence collaborative efforts. Demographic, geographic, economic, and 
social conditions are likely to affect the formation of the collaborative 
activity. In the examples discussed so far, collaboration is initiated 
within institutions. However, collaboration is often mandated by Federal 
legislation or required by state education agencies (SEAs) . A Federal 
statute, such as The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (PL 89-10) , 
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may require collaboration among public schools and institutions of higher 
education. In addition » demographic and economic conditions have made 
collaboration between institutions necessary. 

Demographic and geographic factors . Changing demographic factors 
have reduced the number of American students applying to undergraduate pro- 
grams in major universities. SCDEs have been among the major academic units 
hardest hit by declining enrollments in both undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams. More recently, some of the places formerly filled by eighteen-year- 
old Americans have been taken by foreign students. While the influx of 
part-time and mid-career adults has also alleviated the effects of declin- 
ing enrollment trends ( Chronicle of Higher Education , January, 1980, ex- 
cerpts from Three Thousand Futures: The Next Twenty Years for Higher Edu - 
cation , Final Report of the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies for Higher 
Education), the needs of these students have added additional burdens. De- 
spite this new clientele, SCDEs have not regained the enrollment levels 
which existed in more prosperous times. Many SCDEs still are faced with 
decreases in credit hour production which have severely cut their budgets, 
particularly in state-supported institutions. Both for financial and pro- 
grammatic reasons, institutional collaboration can be beneficial for SCDEs. 
Several collaborative arrangements have been established to share resources, 
such as the Five Colleges (Amherst College, Hampshire Colleges, Mount Holyoke 
College, Smith and the University of Massachusetts). The agreement among the 
institutions is to assess cooperative possibilities before making internal 
decisions to replace staff, courses, or facilities. 

Perhaps part of the success of the Five Colleges can be attributed 
to their geographical proximity. The majority of collaborative arrange- 
ments occur among institutions that are in close proximity to one another; 
collaboration is inhibited when distance makes the logistics and costs of 
such an endeavor prohibitive. 

Economic and political factors . Because of the high costs of form- 
ing and implementing collaborative arrangements, it is difficult to sustain 
such efforts. Some costs often associated with collaboration are travel, 
communication, and supplies. However, none of these begins to equal the 
greatest nonrecover able costs — the time and energy of the collaborators. 
Therefore, the rewards of collaboration have to compensate for the finan- 
cial burdens associated with the activity. 

Another economic condition that has influenced willingness to col- 
laborate has been the availability of funds for research and development. 
Even though the amount of money available for research has not declined 
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sharply for universities, the operating costs for undertaking research 
have risen considerably. Therefore, although constant dollars are being 
maintained for university research, they can buy substantially fewer re- 
search opportunities. In addition to decreases in Federal support for 
university research and development, private funds and state appropriations 
have begun to falter. These changing finances have had an effect on the 
types of research activities that can be conducted in universities. Con- 
straints on research and development support have inspired some institu- 
tions to formulate collaborative, interdisciplinary research projects. 

Most collaborative interdisciplinary research projects tend to be 
temporary arrangements, disbanded when a specific activity is completed. 
However, an excellent example of a more sustained effort is the Harvard- 
MIT Joint Center for Urban Studies. Another example is the Midwest Univer- 
sities Consortium for International Activities (MUCIA) , which has as its 
major objective the establishment of a worldwide network of higher educa- 
tion research. The Invisible College at Michigan State University is an- 
other illustration of a more recent interdisciplinary research activity, 
specifically designed to encourage dialogue on educational topics. 

Political pressures have also affected the willingness of institu- 
tions to collaborate. Federal action concerning research on human sub- 
jects, affirmative action, and proposed truth-in-testing legislation has 
had direct implications for institutions of higher education. Universi- 
ties have often felt compelled to collaborate to protect their interests 
in regard to legislation that will undoubtedly affect their operation. 
For example, in Michigan and New York, SCDE deans among the major univer- 
sities have directed part of their collaborative efforts toward political 
activities at the Federal level. 

In summary, collaboration is more likely to be effective if there 
is an agreed willingness on the part of the participants to engage in the 
activity and that effort is recognized and rewarded by the institution. 
Furthermore, external conditions may impede or enhance that collaborative 
effort. These factors explain in part why institutions collaborate. The 
next step is to examine how and over what issues institutions are likely 
to engage in collaborative activities. 

Purposes of Collaboration 

As defined above, collaboration encompasses both coalition forma- 
tion and cooperation. The strength of the coalition is determined by the 
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incentives to collaborate, which include both institutional rewards and 
external forces. However, a strong coalition is not sufficient to build 
an effective collaborative effort. A successful collaborative activity 
depends in part on how effectively institutions can cooperate with each 
other on a specific activity. Cooperation is more likely to be enhanced 
if the collaborators have a clear understanding of the purposes of the 
collaborative effort (including what the collaborative effort will pro- 
duce and how it will be used) and their roles and responsibilities in 
the activity. 

If the collaborative effort is to be effective, it must attain 
the goals set by the participants. The first critical part of the 
collaborative effort is to identify expected accomplishments. The col- 
laborators must reach a consensus on the goals — a process made more 
complex when they represent diverse institutional types. However, some 
agreement on goals is essential to planning how the effort should be ac- 
complished. Collaboration can serve at least three purposes for institu- 
tions of higher education: 1) influencing policy development at the na- 
tional and state levels; 2) generating new knowledge; and 3) resource 
sharing . 

I . Cluencing policy development . Perhaps the most difficult type 
of collaborative activity is that which is designed to influence policy. 
In order to have a major impact on policy development, institutions must 
reach some consensus among diverse interest groups about their legisla- 
tive goals. Having reached an agreement, the group must be politically 
sophisticated in transmitting its positions to key political actors, hav- 
ing its positions adopted by influential groups, and planning strategies 
to ensure the enactment of its positions. 

The diversity among institutions makes it extremely difficult to 
reach a level of compromise that accommodates all groups. Representa- 
tives must be able to respond to broad initiatives by setting priorities 
and formulating acceptable alternative models. With the increasing num- 
ber and complexity of issues, individuals often lack sufficient informa- 
tion to make a judicious decision. 

Furthermore, the collegial style of negotiations often used in 
higher education is not very effective in negotiating with lobbying groups 
where positions are bargained over, negotiations are openly antagonistic, 
and moves toward compromises may be taken as signs of weakness. Since in- 
stitutions of higher education have not had the power or influence to ne- 
gotiate effectively for their own interests, they are perceived as ineffective. 
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Then they enter negotiation at a disadvantage. The reluctance of insti- 
tutions to form power blocks of support has severely limited their power 
in the political arena. No unified higher education constituency has sup- 
ported a policy initiative with dollars, votes, letter writing campaigns, 
and o;:her forms of political activity. This situation was quite apparent 
in the lack of cohesive support among institutional associations for the 
legislation to create a separate Department of Education. Lacking cohe- 
sion and political savvy, higher education is rarely seen as a powerful, 
influential lobbying group. These conditions further curtail the effec- 
tiveness of collaborative activities to influence policy. 

There are some exceptions. Several associations, most notably the 
American Council on Education and the American Association of University 
Professors which have full-time paid lobbyists with major support staffs, 
are extremely active and sophisticated in their lobbying effo *ts. Another 
example of an association which is comparatively new at the role of ir;i:iu- 
encing policy is the Conunission on Governmental Relations of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) . This Commission was 
established approximately five years ago through the efforts of several SCDE 
deans primarily interested in increasing research and development opportuni- 
ties for schools of education through Federal legislation. During the past 
five years, the Commission has enlisted the support of several other associ- 
ations to assist them in their efforts. They include the Legislative Liai- 
son and Planning Committee for the Association of Colleges and Schools of 
Education in State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges and Affiliated Pri- 
vate Universities, the American Educational Research Association, the Deans' 
Network, and the Higher Education Consortium for Special Education. 

It is difficult to assess how effective the Commission has been in 
actually changing policy. One problem facing the Commission is the need 
to educate its constituency of 777 diverse institutions about goals, methods, 
and accomplishments. There has been considerable confusion over the issues 
and the means to implement effective strategies for influencing Congress. 
When confronting experienced, well supported educational lobbyists on the 
issues, the Commission has often been hampered by its lack of resources. 
Finally, as additional groups have been invited to join the Commission, 
there have been acute problems of consensus building. 

The Commission has become a presence on the Washington scene. How- 
ever, it would be premature to assess how effective its efforts have been. 
Resource and commitment problems among the constituent members have in some 
sense curtailed their efforts. Furthermore, as the Commission has expanded 
its membership and activities to cover many more issues related to education, 
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its efforts have become somewhat diffuse, and their effectiveness harder 
to monitor. However, given the tenuous quality of political victories, 
presence may be more salient than success or failure. 

Generating new knowledge . Another type of collaborative effort 
is the generation of new knowledge. Many of the problems facing researchers 
today seem to require a large number of interacting components, combining 
the methods and insights from many disciplines. Problem solutions can cut 
across the organizational boundaries that were more or less set by indivi- 
dual disciplines. As the problems have become more complex, researchers 
have had to become more flexible about where and how these boundaries should 
be placed. Collaboration is often seen as a way to bridge the individual 
disciplinary focus to problem solving. 

Some of the problems unique to this type of collaborative activity 
center on the reward structures problem selection, and interpersonal rela- 
tions. Elite universities tend to consider only first authorship in a mul- 
tiple effort as worthy of recognition. in some institutions, then, the re- 
ward system undermines collaborative activities. Second, a group may find 
it difficult to identify a clear problem, especially when there are members 
participating from a variety of disciplines. When the problem is well de- 
fined, it is easier to work on different interpretations than trying to find 
an intersecting area among diverse perspectives. Third, in interdisciplinary 
research teams, or groups composed of administrators, faculty members, prac- 
titioners, etc., there are many different philosophical values. These dif- 
ferences in philosophy can hinder a group's efforts to address a conunon 
problem. Furthermore, the qualities of the group leader, such as experi- 
ence in working with groups, tend to enhance the effectiveness of the col- 
laborative effort. 

The Deans' Network, a consortium of forty universities with strong 
graduate programs in education that are heavily engaged in educational re- 
search and development, is an example of a group that has systematically 
engaged in some successful collaborative activities. The Network was es- 
tablished through the efforts of a select number of SCDE deans who, acting 
in the interests of their schools, maintained that new knowledge, skills, 
and educational leadership would be fostered through a consortium. Al- 
though the institutions are located throughout the country, the Network 
tries to hold meetings in conjunction with other professional events so 
that travel costs can be minimized. In the beginning, a substantial grant 
from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation helped to defer some of the major expenses. 
During the past two years, travel, meeting costs, and released time have 
been paid by various institutional affiliates. The continued financial 
in-kind institutional support is indicative of a strong incentive to col- 
laborate. 
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The Deans' Network has sponsored many different activities: con- 
ferences, workshops, seminars, and faculty exchanges. Most of these have 
been designed to generate new knowledge or consider policy decisions in 
such areas as maintaining quality graduate programs and defining the role 
of teacher education in undergraduate programs. 

Resource sharing . Probably the easiest type of collaborative ac- 
tivity to pursue is that which is designed for resource sharing purposes. 
The declining growth of institutions of higher education has increased the 
need for flexibility in programs, reductions in costs, and adapting exist- 
ing resources to new needs. The sharing of facilities, faculties, and pro- 
gram offerings is one way institutions can maintain their vitality. 

An excellent example of the type of cooperative program suggested 
by the Carnegie Foundation is the Committee on Institutional Cooperation 
(CIC) ._^/ The Committee performs several functions, including: 1) coopera- 
tive instructional programs (pooling university resources to support joint 
programs and unusual field opportunities); 2) development of educational 
resources (promoting cooperation in library innovation and networking, es- 
tablishing jointly owned film collections and laboratory facilities, cre- 
ating nontraditional educational systems, developing special shows and ex- 
hibitions); 3) faculty and curricular development (creating inter-institutional 
exchange programs for senior faculty, generating reports on special programs, 
supporting studies that enhance the performance of individuals charged with 
university leadership, providing a forum where faculty members and adminis- 
trators can meet regularly to exchange information) . 

The success of CIC and other networks built on resource sharing 
purposes could be attributed to: 1) the explicit goals of the collabora- 
tive activity; 2) the clear benefits of the project for the participants; 
and 3) the definite lines of responsibility and coordination. 

Roles and responsibilities . Another important factor in the col- 
laborative process is identifying who will have responsibility for coordi- 
nating the activity. This aspect would include determining the communi- 
cation network and assigning roles and responsibilities. Even the simplest 
tasks require a clear understanding of the division of work assignments. 
Without a succinct agreement on the part of the collaborators concerning 

*/ The Committee is formed by the chief academic officers of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the University of Illinois, Indiana University, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the University of Michigan, Michigan State University, 
the University of Minnesota, Northwestern University, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Purdue University, and the University of Wisconsin. 
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who has responsibility for specific tasks and what role the groups should 
serve, it is unlikely that the project can be very effective. 

It is often assumed, particularly among individuals representing 
institutions of higher education, that the collaborative group will ex- 
change information and opinions on a collegial basis. This idea is some- 
thing of a myth. Patterns of group interaction among institutions of 
higher education are not geared toward sharing; they are highly individ- 
ualistic and competitive from the individual to the institutional level. 
Thus, the group leader has to be sensitive to perceptions of status, au- 
thority, and power among the group members. In the collaborative process, 
it becomes necessary to provide opportunities for individuality, yet at 
the same time foster some form of collective responsibility for the out- 
comes. 

Summary 

Given these circumstances, what makes a successful collaborative 
effort? From the examples it seems that there are several characteristics 
that successful collaborative efforts share. First, the participants are 
motivated to collaborate. In the instances of CIC and The Five Colleges, 
economic, demographic, and geographic conditions influenced the institu- 
tions to form collaborative agreements. In the example of the Deans' Net- 
work, concern about the quality of educational programs and the importance 
of leadership to education provided the impetus to collaborate. Collabora- 
tion among these institutions is facilitated because they share similar 
goals and reward structures which facilitate the consensus building pro- 
cess. 

Furthermore, the collaborators, usually administrative leaders, 
have shared the major responsibilities for planning and implementing the 
activity, minimizing problems of resource commitments. In both the 
examples of CIC and the Deans' Network, the majority of the collaborative 
activities are centered on resource sharing. It is important to recognize 
that this type of activity is perhaps the least difficult collaborative 
effort to undertake. When the goals of the effort are directed toward 
generating new knowledge or influencing policy, collaboration becomes more 
of a challenge. Institutions trying to proceed in these two areas should 
be aware of how difficult it is to reach consensus on political and intel- 
lectual matters, particularly among individuals representing institutions 
with varying missions. Finally, the success of the activity relies on the 
individuals involved in the effort. A cooperative working arrangement in 
which all the individuals take collective responsibility for the outcomes 
makes collaboration more likely to succeed. 
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MODELS OF COLLABORATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 



David D. Marsh 
University of Southern California 

Previous chapters in this monograph have established the need to 
view teacher education in fresh ways and have posed new missions or orien- 
tations for schools, colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs) - An 
important implication of these proposals is that SCDEs will need to col- 
laborate more effectively with local education agencies (LEAs) and state 
education agencies (SEAs) , as well as with a host of other agencies, if 
the new views and missions are to be fruitful. This chapter focuses on 
policy issues concerning these new collaborative arrangements. These pol- 
icy issues will be discussed under two headings: issues related to the 
development and maintenance of more effective collaborative arrangements, 
and issues concerning the role which models of various types can play in 
enhancing effective collaboration, with implications for the future. 

The Development and Maintenance of More 
Effective Collaborative Arrangements 

Policy makers, administrators, and practitioners face a number of 
different policy issues when they consider appropriate goals and strategies 
for improved collaboration between institutions of higher education (IHEs) 
and outside agencies. Many of these issues are encompassed in the follow- 
ing set of questions: 

1. Why is it important for SCDEs to be involved in 
collaborative efforts? 

2. How can the effectiveness of collaboration be 
measured and increased? 

3. How can collaborative efforts be established and 
maintained to enhance SCDEs? 

4. How can collaborative efforts be integrated into 
the ongoing missions and structure of the SCDE? 

Trends in the larger society make these questions even more ur- 
gent for those persons concerned with the role which IHEs will play in 
education and related human service endeavors. 
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Thc^ rcit iona h' tor greatfr col lahora l i (Mi . 1 ii the past, (liscn', 
sions concerning coliaborat Lou for SCDKs havo ^\ravitatoti rathrr <niirklv 
to issues of governance and, mure specifically, Lo questions ot the si/.o 
of voting blocks representing different institutions. While these issues 
have been important in the context of the power politics of the times, it 
is useful to begin a policy-oriented discussion of collaboration between 
IHEs and other agencies with a review of the rationale for greater collabo- 
ration. In an earlier chapter, Feistritzer offers a perspective on this 
issue based on the roles which government plays in education. The perspec- 
tive in this chapter focuses more directly on the benefits which SCDEs 
might derive from greater collaboration. 

SCDEs will experience a number of benefits when they increase their 
collaborative efforts. Increased collaboration is likely to attract new 
students to the schools of education. Collaboration will give SCDE faculty 
members and programs greater exposure to both traditional and nontradi tional 
markets of potential students. Collaboration also helps strengthen the will 
ingness of other senior professionals to recommend that potential students 
enter univeristy programs; it helps SCDE faculty members to gain new insight 
and skills while developing innovative programs. Collaborative research ef- 
forts with other agencies are also desirable in refining research focuses, 
pooling diverse research talents, and structuring or funding research proj- 
ects. As a corollary, both research and field-oriented programs are likely 
to generate new funds for SCDEs. 

SCDEs will increase their internal flexibility through the estab- 
lishment of centers and internal networks of faculty members. It is also 
likely that SCDEs will be able to attract new staff members in roles other 
than traditional tenure-track faculty positions because of increased col- 
laboration . 

More collaboration can have positive psychological benefits for 
SCDEs. Currently, there is a conservative mentality within SCDEs, as job 
mobility declines along with budgets and student enrollments. Increased 
collaboration can open new possibilities, resulting in a more positive work 
climate as well as more material benefits. Collaboration can also provide 
new vehicles for discovering and using the special talents of SCDE faculty 
members. This change can increase work satisfaction among faculty members 
as well as influence the real and perceived contribution of universities 
to the larger society. 

Political necessity may also play a role in increasing SCDE col- 
laboration with other agencies. State governments often require that 
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universities be accountable for the variety of services they provide. 
States are becoming unwilling to maintain existing budgets when tradi- 
tional missions are not being fulfilled at previously expected levels. 

Collaboration can be useful to SCDEs in ways ranging from direct 
benefits to overcoming political constraints. At the same time, these 
benefits become the basis for identifying and measuring the outcomes of 
collaboration involving SCDEs. 

The expansion of collaborative efforts . An expansion of collabora- 
tive efforts requires a new perspective and the resolution of a complex set 
of interrelated issues; it cannot be accomplished through the discovery and 
dissemination of one or several models of collaborative governance. Col- 
laboration in the context of inter-institutional cooperation has come to 
mean several things. First, it means a good working relationship or posi- 
tive climate of opinion about the other institution and its representatives. 
Second, it means cooperative efforts in producing some product or result. 
Finally, it means joint decision-making or governance of these efforts. 

Inter-institutional collaboration also has a number of dimensions. 
For example, its scope can range from individual or programmatic collabora- 
tion to systemic or institution-wide collaboration. Its degree of formali- 
zation can range from informal to joint power agreements or legislative 
language, and its duration can vary greatly. Clearly, the problem of build- 
ing more collaboration depends upon which type one wishes to build and upon 
the set of benefits or outcomes one wishes to achieve. The remainder of 
this chapter will focus on somewhat formalized inter-institutional coopera- 
tion lasting at least one year. The emphasis will be on cooperative arrange 
ments with LEAs and SEAs. 

Two different modes of collaboration are needed: vertical collabora 
tion within the state and the university bureaucracy so that SCDEs have 
greater flexibility to pursue new intt^ -agency arrangements, and horizon- 
tal collaboration with these other agencies. It is the latter mode that 
would characterize collaborative efforts with LEAs. Each mode presents a 
different set of problems. 

The essential problem in vertical collaboration is to gain the au- 
thority, permission, and supportive funding to form new working relation- 
ships with other agencies. This general problem includes the need to estab- 
lish the legitimacy of new missions or new interpretations of old missions. 
It also is a matter of overcoming institutional constraints which, while 
reasonable to a liberal arts-oriented university administration and faculty. 
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limit the flexibility of SCDEs to work with other agencies. These con- 
straints include rules about tuition, class scheduling and location, 
faculty load determination, and similar issues. The problem is also one 
of securing new institutional or ''hard dollar'* funding, or at least 
reallocating existing resources, to support the missions and programs 
enhanced by the new collaborative arrangements. The funding problem in 
vertical collaboration also includes gaining greater legitimacy for bud- 
gets other than the dean's "hard money'* university budget. 

The problems of horizontal collaboration are more serious; hori- 
zontal collaboration frequently mirrors or even magnifies the conflicts 
of values, purpose, administrative arrangements, and rewards within the 
SCDE itself. Although it is necessary to increase horizontal collabora- 
tion if SCDEs are to realize the benefits, a host of issues must be re- 
solved first. 

An important issue related to increased collaborative activities 
is the establishment of sizable, stable funding patterns. One cause of 
this problem has been the loss of a sizable preservice enrollment within 
the SCDE which formed the economic backbone for other worthwhile activi- 
ties. In contrast, for example, field services or inservice teacher educa- 
tion programs have several unattractive features: They barely pay for 
themselves, their funding is highly unstable, and they typically require 
considerable ''marketing" expenses in the form of pre-contractual proposal 
development and arrangement making. 

Another dimension of the funding issue is the vested interest 
which many faculty members have in maintaining private consulting arrange- 
ments for carrying out both research and field services activities. Con- 
sequently, some faculty members are less interested in conducting these 
activities through institutional arrangements within the SCDE. Because 
there are several types of budgets within the SCDE, funding obtained from 
services other than tuition-generated dollars lacks legitimacy. Finally, 
it has been difficult to reallocate existing resources within the SCDE to 
undertake new missions, or new approaches to established missions. In 
short, SCDEs hav^* difficulty in establishing sizable, stable funding that 
does not require extensive pre-contractual efforts. This problem pertains 
both to the internal reallocation of existing funds and to the establish- 
ment of market-responsive new activities within the SCDE. 

A second major issue is the translation of benefits derived from 
increased collaborative efforts into accomplishments which are valued by 
both the SCDE and the larger university. For example. Marsh and Carey 
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(1980) have argued that increased field services, which might be enhanced 
by increased collaborative efforts, are given little merit within the uni- 
versity because they are construed as a service function. A service activ- 
ity creates problems for both the individual faculty member and the SCDE 
because it is given a low priority within the university. Marsh and Carey 
suggest ways that these field activities can be translated into research 
and teaching functions which, they argue, will enhance the quality of the 
field activities themselves as well as increase their perceived merit with- 
in the university. A similar translation problem arises as an SCDE accepts 
new types of students and seeks to develop market-responsive programs to 
meet their needs. 

A third major issue is the nature of institutional change and 
program development efforts within SCDEs which must be achieved if col- 
laborative activities are to be significantly increased. One dimension 
of this problem is the need for SCDEs to find a meaningful balance between 
stability and change as they pursue new opportunities through increased 
collaborative efforts. Bergquist (1978) sees the balance between change 
and stabilization as follows: 



On the one hand, there is a need for change: new cur- 
ricula, specialized programs, scheduling and funding 
patterns, attitudes, skills and knowledge. On the 
other hand, there is a need for stabilization: reflec- 
tion on the institution's primary mission, celebration 
and reaffirmation of the valuable and distinct, and the 
identification and implementation of the humane and 
equitable personnel selection, retention, and dismis- 
sal procedures. (p. 18) 



A balance between stability and change within SCDEs is a philosophical 
and a policy issue which must underlie program changes associated with 
increased collaborative efforts. 



Change within SCDEs as a means of increasing collaborative ef- 
forts is a problem of faculty development, program development, and in- 
stitutional change. It is a faculty development problem since individual 
faculty members typically must develop new skills and motivation to carry 
out innovative field service or research efforts enhanced by collaborative 
arrangements. However, many recent articles on faculty growth within SCDEs 
(Gideonse, 1978; Mathis, 1978; Bergquist, 1978; Kersh, 1978; Howsam, Cor- 
rigan, Denemark, u Nash, 1976; Marsh & Carey, 1980) have discussed the in'- 
portance of viewing faculty development in the context of a redefinition of 
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institutional missions and strategies for achieving these institutional 
missions. They agree with Gideonse (1978) that, "... staff development 
cannot afford to be viewed as an isolated need or activity. Instead, it 
must be related to budget, faculty review, and evaluation, and linked to 
program review and priority setting within the institution" (p. 2). 

Increased collaborative efforts will require a program development 
dimension. Marsh and Carey suggest that, . . program development im- 
plies setting new long-range goals to accommodate additional programs and 
planning strategies to meet these goals." (p. 9) Ultimately, Marsh and 
Carey prefer to view the problem of increasing SCDE involvement in field 
services as one of organizational change rather than only of program or 
faculty development. They argue tViat: 

. . . organizational change encompasses the dimensions of 
faculty and program development but also gives attention 
to organizational support services; organizational con- 
flict based on differences in values, rewards, or incen- 
tives; the influence of new programs and program directions 
upon ongoing organizational features; and the political 
tensions found in complex organizations. (p. 13) 

In expanding this perspective, they present a number of organi- 
zational constraints which inhibit SCDE involvement in field services and 
related activities. They also present a planning guide which, when 
adapted slightly, would suggest planning steps and a perspective for in- 
creasing a wide variety of collaborative efforts. 

Another major issue in increasing SCDE collaborative activities 
is the problem of generating sufficient leadership and motivation within 
the SCDE. In part, this is a problem of faculty consulting arrangements 
in competition with institutional support as described above. Faculty 
members are hesitant to give up their consulting arrangements, which con- 
stitute a private network of collaborative efforts with other agencies 
and individuals — especially in light of meager institutional rewards 
and incentives for faculty involvement in SCDE-based collaborative ef- 
forts. 

Another dimension of the problem is the organizational context 
which influences faculty motivation to become involved in collaborative 
efforts. Collaborative arrangements frequently call for faculty members 
to give up cherished courses, time schedules, committee memberships, or 
related privileges which are slowly acquired within the academic world. 
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Moreover, faculty members who are frequently off campus participating 
in collaborative activities tend to be ostracized by their peers. Finally, 
collaborative arrangements tend to precipitate role conflicts within SCDEs. 
Deans, tenured faculty members, and non-tenured faculty members may per- 
ceive innovative programs and collaborative arrangements from quite differ- 
ent, yet legitimate, points of view. These differences make it difficult 
to develop collective momentum, motivation, and leadership in exploring new 
collaborative arrangements. 

Finally, the issue of internal governance and power distribution 
is an important consideration for SCDEs as they contemplate instituting 
collaborative arrangements. Marsh and Carey (1980) suggest that faculty 
committees with overlapping jurisdictions and a history of approving rela~ 
tively stable programs often balk at approving flexible collaborative ar- 
rangements and their related programs. Marsh and Carey also argue that 
since collaborative program development of any type is rare within SCDEs, 
collaboration with external agencies becomes even more difficult. 

Finally, they argue that field service programs typically require 
extensive involvement and rapid decisions by the dean; he or she must ap- 
prove program funding, non- traditional program features, and staffing un- 
der a host of often quickly established special arrangements. Marsh and 
Carey report, "since each new inservice program seems to call for addi- 
tional special arrangements, departmental chairpersons and/or other faculty 
members may feel uninformed, uninvolved, and uncomfortable about both the 
in-service program and the dean's power" (p. 49). 

In summary, SCDEs must address issues concerning the size, stabil- 
ity, and difficulty of funding; the translation of benefits derived from 
collaborative efforts into missions and accomplishments acceptable by the 
SCDE and university; the improvement of faculty development, program devel- 
opment, and institutional change strategies which would allow collabora- 
tive efforts to increase; the enhancement of motivation and leadership to 
bring about collaborative efforts; and the refinement of internal governance 
structures which would permit collaborative efforts. The special attention 
I have given these issues reflects my belief that major hindrances to in- 
creased collaboration for SCDEs are nested within the institutional context 
of the SCDE itself. 

The Role of Models in Increasing SCDE 
Collaboration With Other Agencies 

The role which models of various types can play in increasing SCDE 
collaboration with other agencies is intimately connected to the future of 
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these activities within SCDEs. In this context, models can mean several 
things. First, they ran be paradigms which portray relevant components 
or limits which must be considered if SCDEs are to increase their collabo- 
rative efforts. In this sense, paradigms are both descriptive and prescrip- 
tive. Second, models can be prescriptive exemplars of ways in which SCDEs 
have resolved the internal issues described above or a similar set of ex- 
ternal issues. These exemplars could be either hypothetical or factual but, 
in any case, would need to be rich enough in detail to provide a guide to 
the myriad minor issues which all SCDEs must address. Finally, models can 
be process models which would illustrate to SCDEs how they might proceed to 
evolve more effective collaborative efforts. These process models or guides 
would need to suggest approaches for resolving internal organizational issues 
as well as for developing external collaborative arrangements with other 
agencies. All three types of models are critically needed. 

Some of the content for these various models has been suggested in 
the previous section of this chapter. Both paradigms and exemplars would 
need to examine and help resolve the following issues: 

• The establishment of sizable and stable funding 

• The translation of benefits derived from collabora- 
tive efforts into missions and accomplishments ac- 
ceptable to the SCDE and the university 

• The improvement of faculty development, program 
development, and institutional change strategies 

• The enhancement of SCDE staff motivation and 
leadership related to greater collaboration 

• The refinement of internal governance structures 
as they relate to increased collaboration 

A process planning guide, such as the one presented by Marsh and 
Carey (1980), may be the most effective type of model. It would help 
SCDEs to resolve organizational and substantive issues while accommodat- 
ing both the political and technical dimensions of building new collabora- 
tion with external agencies. 

A number of state- and federally-funded programs offering develop- 
mental assistance to institutions of higher education provide useful analo- 
gies and data which will help develop the models described above. For exam- 
ple. Teacher Corps, federally-funded Teacher Centers, Deans' Grants from the 
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Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) , and similar programs lend 
insights about the effectiveness of Federal policy to enhance IHE collabora- 
tion witli external agencies. At the state level, the Florida Teacher's Cen- 
ter experience and similar efforts in other states provide opportunities 
to derive additional insights necessary for building these models. 

Implications for the future . The future pattern of SCDE collab- 
oration with external agencies is hard to predict with any certainty. 
What is clearer is the set of issues which SCDEs will need to address if 
increased collaboration is to occur. There are reasons to be optimistic, 
however. One is that many SCDEs now recognize that they will need to 
change if they are to survive economic pressures. The current situation 
differs rather dramatically from the mood and condition of SCDEs in the 
recent past. Another reason to be optimistic is that state governments 
and university systems are now more willing to consider program revisions 
because they too are experiencing economic and political pressures toward 
greater program and institutional accountability and toward greater econo- 
mic austerity. 

This chapter has several implications for state and Federal 
policy makers addressing the questions of how to increase SCDE collabora- 
tion with external agencies, or how to help SCDEs achieve the new missions 
and mandates suggested in earlier chapters of this monograph. First, it 
is clear that external funds will be needed by SCDEs during the transition 
from old missions and organizational structures to new ones. These funds 
should support program development and refinement as well as stabilize SCDE 
budgets so that solid and comprehensive reform can be carried out. Second, 
experience with previous federally-funded change efforts suggests that the 
change process should be centrally located within SCDEs and involve a cross- 
section of administrators and tenured and non-tenured faculty members in a 
long-term planning and development process. It is important that SCDE per- 
sonnel believe they have a major stake in the ownership of this change pro- 
cess and that the institutionalization of innovative programs and collabora- 
tive arrangements be explicitly required and planned for in the external 
funding arrangements. Corwin (1973, 1974) Expands on the sociological fac- 
tors which need to be addressed. 

Third, it is important that state and Federal policy makers provide 
SCDEs with guidelines, technical assistance, and sufficient funds to address 
both the internal organizational and external issues described earlier in 
this chapter. The range of issues suggested here can become a benchmark 
against which the comprehensiveness of policy proposals can be assessed. 
Finally, state and Federal policy makers will want to explore ways to in- 
volve the entire university, the state-level university system, and the 
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luglslaturL. — as well as thv StlDK — In iiKikiuK (.liL'se ornaiii /.aL ional 
changes. To glvu a mandate for change to Che SCDH wlthouL LnchicHn^ tht- 
bureaucratic agencies to which it reports would only lead to continued 
frustration of attempts at productive collaborative arrangements with 
other agencies. SCDE.s can maku ma jor con tribut ion.s to thu resolution of 
important educational problems, yet considerable effort is needed in order 
to unlock the untapped potential which most, Lf not all, SCDEs possess. 
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Cluory; I anna App i gnan 1 
Kcan Collc'^u of New Jorsey 



Pre Face 

Legislative actions and the power group negotiations which accom- 
pany their passage have had a significant impact on the system of educa- 
tional personnel development in our country. There is much public disdain 
over the preparation of teachers. Can teacher education be adequately re- 
formed and substantially improved if the current drift of public policy and 
legislation continues? Is the national system of teacher education pre- 
pared to face the challenges of the 21st Century or has national educational 
policy ~ by intent or neglect — placed it in jeopardy? What is needed to 
address the current crisis? 

Why the Concern with Public Policy? 

Education in our country is a peculiarly public enterprise. Unlike 
many other societies, we have chosen to educate our youth in a highly de- 
centralized and heterogeneous fashion. Where else in the world is the edu- 
cation of youth delegated to 15,000 local authorities? Where else can edu- 
cational policy result from the writings of a college president, national 
sociological studies, political interventions, efforts of organized labor, 
commissions of legislatures, influences of vested interest groups, and ulti- 
mate acts of Congress? The diversity and complexity of our public educa- 
tional system are both a strength and a weakness. 

Educational policy issues dominate much of the current literature. 
The social purposes of education have provided the impetus for most educa- 
tional policy; the results have not been disappointing. In the last two 
decades, national directions in educational policy have been studied and 
discussed by a number of highly respected centers and prestigious founda- 
tions. These studies have tended to focus on equalizing the access, finan- 
cing, and outcomes of education. Not much has been written about the im- 
plications of these policies for teaching and for teacher training. 

Tl Teacher education will refer to all activities in educational person- 
nel development: training, research, dissemination, demonstration, evalua- 
tion, etc. 
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CtirrunLLy, tlio American public i.s olisu.ssed wltli Llic qualitiy nf 
toacliors. Last yuar Local, state and FodoraL governments spent $H6 bil- 
lion on public elementary and secondary schooLs, With 3.9 mil.l.icHi fnll- 
tlmo employees on the payrolls — teachers, administrators, and service 
personnel — the public sciiools top the military in employment (Berke, 
1979). Dissatisfaction with the quality of schooling and the preparation 
of teachers has been a dominant issue in the national media. The public 
has developed one Impression: that there are far too many teachers and not 
enough good ones. 

While state and national laws abound with educational policy direc- 
tives, they give little critical attention to the related needs for teacher 
education. When the responsibility for such training is assigned, it is 
not usually granted to schools, colleges, and departments of education 
(SCDEs). Rather, much education legislation transfers this traditional 
responsibility to other agencies and refers to SCDEs only as agencies also 
eligible to compete for funding. 

Clearly, the size, scope, and complexity of education legislation 
and its impact on teacher education demand that the present drift of policy 
be halted. The future social challenges to our country's educational system 
demand that the resources of SCDEs become part of the solution to the edu- 
cational crisis. As the volumes of Federal and state legislation attest, 
the government is unalterably linked to our country's educational process. 
The relationship of SCDEs to these processes must be assessed, discussed, 
challenged, and modified. Action plans which improve the delivery system 
of teacher education must be developed and implemented. 

Policy and Teacher Education Reform 

Public policy is the government's response to an identified problem. 
Policy definitions are generally limited to those governmental actions and 
subsequent programs which reflect the value priorities of society. These 
actions and their budgetary allocations reflect the priorities the govern- 
ment wants emphasized. Policy making is the result of the political pro- 
cess, and is therefore both rational and irrational. Although volumes are 
written documenting critical social needs, policy is often the result of an 
idea that is intuitive and politically viable (Florio 1980). Policies are 
articulated through Federal and state legislative acts and the subsequent 
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luiVf afl f-'.ri'at an Impai't on social iU'Of»rainM a.»i ^^i)vui:nmenl:a 1 ariiDu. CoiiMi'-- 
(Hiently, tUoHc viUo asMu.Sfj pol icy iiuifM: a 1 mo taki* Into at'i'iMiiil both K^^vrni- 
muntal actions and InatiLlonH to tletormlno tlu'Ir Imi^act on intontU'ti antl 
I'oiu'oinl taut populations ami InsllHiltons (Dvo, M)7S), 

What cffcut; tlooM policy Impiomonlat Ion have cm partlt'.nlar Insti- 
tutions such aH SCDKs? Are the outcomos of policy Imp ItMiUMita 1 1 on ccmihIs- 
ti'ut with the Intcnuled results of the policy proposal? What Impact does 
the implementation of policy which creates or expands the resources and 
responsibilities of new agencies have on the role and resources of a^^en- 
cles traditionally charged with responsibility for these activities? How 
do the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) , the Higher Education 
Act (HEA) , and other Federal laws explicate public policy concerning the 
role of SCDEs in the preparation of educational personnel? Do they 
strengthen or weaken this role? Are parallel agencies developing new capa- 
cities while SCDEs are being dismantled? 

Recently B. 0. Smith (October 1980) has proposed that our system 
for educating teachers be thoroughly overhauled. In an extensive mono- 
graph (1980), he urges that colleges respond to public dissatisfaction and 
initiate immediate reforms without governmental assistance. He acknowledges 
that governmental, policial, and social forces currently threaten both the 
autonomy and the very existence of SCDEs. However, Smith, like other re- 
formers writing from within SCDEs, chooses to focus on the qualitative is- 
sues of teacher education and exhorts us to reform. In this paper, I argue 
that the drift of public policy has seriously damaged the capacity of SCDEs 
to maintain their internal viability — much less to concentrate on reforir. 
Without a structural role in existing and new educational legislation with 
a professional development component, SCDEs will never be able to realize 
necessary reforms. 

It has often been proposed that teaching suffers because it has not 
been declared a profession. Parallels to the medical profession are often 
Invoked. The rationale for lengthy study and rigorous standards is based 
largely on the ameliorative effects of the Flexner report (1910) on medical 
education. Recently, however, more light has been shed which may be useful 
in looking to this model for reform. Four Influences have been found to 
nave an enormous Impact: comprehensive program study, a particular program 
..:odel, prestigious and generous patron assistance, and professional consensus 
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riuM'e are uilii'.r var labloH wli it'll Lliu uiIikmi Iou pi^)! (•mmIou raniKif liopi* 
Lo iiuinLatii. WliU.<i Liui avi»raj^e amuial i'omI. ol. a aLudeuL^a nietllual luluiMLdai 
Is $'^0,000, rlu' avi'ray^i' corA ul ( carlu'r L'diu'aMiMi Is lUaw Mmi ptTccul 

lU' Uiai li^^uro. Tin- (|uall(v oi .sUuIimUm ru« 11 -siM it I i nr. MuMUMt'lvrs 

lnt:o medlcIiK* Ui i)r()l)al)ly a runcllon of Liu* ant I c I pa I oil yliMd oi" t ht» luhi- 
cntional Invc^stment . Snulii^M arc ho^', Inning Lo .show l:ho InfluiMUU' of |)ro- 
lc»ctL»d Incomt* as woll d wlal statins on sLndonts* c.anuT soli^ctlou. 
This social plionomLMiou m mnu as a bit of a surprise' to many who con- 
tlnuu to seu teaching; as the vocational blcssUH-; of women "who love chil- 
dren." 

As desirable as they may be, all the preconditions which made medi- 
cal education enviable cannot be assured for teacher education. There Is 
a fair amount of agreement within our profession that more resources need 
to be committed by the university to teacher preparation; that better stu- 
dents would be attracted If the status and pay of teaching were higher; 
and that patron support (particularly from a prestigious foundation) would 
have considerable benefits. There Is, however, little agreement within the 
leadership of SCDEs as to the government's role in teacher education or how 
leaders in SCDEs should exert Influence on that role. 

Two former Federal officials, Wilbur Cohen and Francis Keppel, as- 
sert that major Improvement in medical education was facilitated by the 
Health Professions Act (personal communication, 1979). Prior to its de- 
velopment, the profession opposed Federal assistance. After its passage, 
public policy regarding medical education was made explicit. Leaders in 
SCDEs need to understand that the funding of American education is unalter- 
ably linked to state and Federal budgets. The unit that controls the purse 
also controls policy. 

Federal and state governments are relatively free to intercede in 
educational matters. Their actions can affect supply-demand (e.g., bilin- 
gual and special education); determine research and development priorities 
(NIE, Labs and Centers); establish dissemination programs (National Dissemi- 
nation Network); build ancillary and competitive agencies for preservice and 
inservlce training; authorize community colleges to train career ladder 
paraprofesslonals; build intermediate units under ESEA III, IV and V; and 
establish technical assistance and resource centers for the handicapped, 
civil rights, and bilingual education. Moreover, state and Federal 
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How murh do we know ahouL ri'(.'(»nl (nlurallonal piM'Monno I tlovo I opmont 



LcglslntLon? What Ih tho hI/c and Hiiojx.' of cur ron I Koiloral InvolvtMtionl in 
teacher education? Can legiHlatLve drift he idiMitiTied? (liven I i\e I'luMivi' 
profile of public policy demonstrated by legislative aelH, how axw a rele- 
vant role for SCDEs be realized? 



It is assumed that the Federal government's involvement in ti'aidier 



education is ox tensive. Major activities authorized in educational persiMi- 
nel development legislation include training, instructional improvement, 
coordination, curricular and program development, dissemination, anti (^valu- 
ation. However, only about three percent of the Federal education budget 
is allocated for these activities (Feistritzer , 1979 and 1980). Figures 
for the past four years show this consistency: 



FY 78 $282,000,000 of $10,000,000,000 

FY 79 $356,312,000 of $12,398,420,000 

FY 80 $340,475,000 of $11,783,930,000 

FY 81 $500,000,000 of $14,168,000,000 

Nineteen discretionary programs and parts of ESEA Title I and 



the Vocational Education Act make up the bulk of educational personnel 
development legislation. No report on the specific amount spent on pre- 
service and inservice activities is available. However, the four major 
programs directed to these purposes — Special Education, Part D, $55,375 
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million; Bilingual Education, $30,325 million; Teacher Corps, $30 mil- 
lion; Teacher Centers, $13 million — add up to less than one percent 
of the FY 1981 Federal education budget. (Less than one percent is al- 
located to educational research and development.) There is no data on 
the numbers of persons trained through educational personnel develop- 
ment activities outside these four programs. Neither is the summative 
data available concerning the amount, type, duration, mode, or outcomes 
of these programs. 

Policy makers continue to assume that institutions of higher 
education are heavily involved in the teacher education efforts spon- 
sored by the Federal government. However, no analysis of numbers of 
institutions, types of involvement or impact of such involvement is avail- 
able. Nor has the negative impact of Federal legislation on the main- 
tenance or development of SCDEs as institutions been assessed. 

Roy Edelfelt of the National Education Association (NEA) is quick 
to point out that less than one percent of classroom teachers benefit 
from Federal educational personnel development activities (Feis tr 1 tzer , 
1980, p. 10). Such disproportion may lead policy makers to conclude that 
if schooling is to be irrproved and budgets maintained, a redistribution 
within programs should be effected. The NEA proposed the dismantling of 
Teachers Corps in testimony concerning the Amendments to the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1980. Counter-arguments were proposed by the Heritage Founda- 
tion for the Reagan Administration to abolish the Teacher Centers program. 

As program administrators admit, few who are vocal in influencing 
Federal teacher education programs propose greater involvement of SCDEs. 
One reason is the general lack of public confidence in teacher training 
institutions. Another is the failure of the profession to promote the in- 
clusion of SCDEs as the primary agency responsible for educational person- 
nel development in Federal legislation. Other actors, particularly the 
organized teachers and state bureaucrats, have effectively shaped educa- 
tional personnel development legislation in their favor. 

How Has Current Policy Been Developed? 

Historical factors and the shifts of political ethos have contri- 
buted to the current situation. Several major education laws, judicial 
decisions of the sixties and seventies, and the vestiges of Presidential 
priorities have shaped policy development for teacher education. Some 
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presidents have seen education as a viable tool for social progress. In 
1965, a serit^s of initiatives aimed at increasing equity of educational 
opportunity resulted in landmark legislation, the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Educatio?*: Act. Primarily concerned with financial assistance to meet 
the special educational needs of educationally deprived children, this law 
created historic shifts in Federal intra- and inter-branch relations as 
well as modifying Federal, state and local relations. This law has had a 
significant impact on the role of SCDEs and their functional relationships 
in teacher education. Considerable funds flow directly to the SEAs and 
LEAs. With these funds, state education departments have been strengthened; 
intt'rmediate service units and dissemination systems created; coordinative 
functions specified; and considerable funds provided for program administra- 
tion. Formula funding to SEAs now accompanies almost all discretionary and 
entitlement programs. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 authorized the estab- 
lishment of technical assistance centers to overcome discrimination based 
on race, sex, and national origins. Between 1964 and 1976, a considerable 
bureaucracy developed in state education agencies; their total personnel 
doubled from 11,000 to 22,000. It is estimated that from thirty-three to 
forty percent of SEA budgets are funded from Federal sources. In 1978, 
amendments to ESEA gave legislative authority for coordination of teacher 
education to the states- Titles IV and V now require SEAs to provide the 
Federal government with information on the coordination of all state and 
Federal funds for preservice and inservice training of educational person- 
nel. The implications of this mandate for SCDEs are enormous. 

Other Federal legislation has provided impetus for an active state 
role in teacher education. In 1958, training and leadership programs for 
the mentally retarded were created. SCDEs were encouraged to train trainers, 
but SEAs were authorized to establish traineeships and institutes for 
teachers. By 1963, all teachers of the handicapped were made eligible for 
training, and provisions were made for SCDEs to train teachers directly. 
However, in 1966, a new Title VI of ESEA, the Education of the Handicap- 
ped Act (ERA), created a state-grants program closely resembling that in 
vocational education. The states were again strengthened. The Bureau of 
Education of the Handicapped (BEH) was created. 

In 1970, ERA consolidated several separate provisions into one 
legislative authority. Part D, Training for Education of the Handicapped. 
Part C established regional resource centers and provided for research, 
innovation, training, and dissemination activities which would support the 
work of the centers and programs. 
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In 1975, the passage of the Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
dren Act (P.L. 94-142) created unprecedented demands for special educa- 
tion teachers, as well as for the retraining of existing teachers. The 
intent of the legislation had enormous implications fcr teacher educa- 
tion reform. Although almost $3 billion is distributed by formula fund- 
ing to SEAs and LEAs, no additional funding was added to Part D. 

Through the influence of Maynard Reynolds (Grosenick and Reynolds, 
1978), Part D contained provisions for reform of preservice teacher edu- 
cation programs directed at educating children in the least restrictive 
environment. In FY 1980, a little more than $3 million in Part D monies 
were allocated to SCDEs under this Deans' Grants program. 

Part B, which determines the extent of Federal funding to LEAs 
and SEAs, requires comprehensive personnel planning. The relationship 
of SCDEs to these plans is not well delineated. 

The Higher Education Act (HEA) of 1965 has also played a signifi- 
cant role in the development of teacher education policy. Although the 
National Science Foundation (NSF) had continuously funded institutes for 
science and mathematics since 1954, the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 (NDEA) first conmiitted the Federal government to a range of educa- 
tion professional development activities in a wide participatory system: 
SCDEs, LEAs, SEAs, and libraries. Funds were used for a great variety of 
activities: programs, loans, equipment, research, dissemination, and re- 
modeling. By 1968, more than 125,000 school personnel had participated 
in relevant activities, primarily through inservice institutes. 

However, by 1968, the Federal government decided that short-term 
training had little impact on teacher education reform. Therefore, Title 

V of the HEA was created with fellowships for elementary and secondary 
teachers and those college graduates who wanted to enter teaching. In 
1968, NDEA was budgeted for $43.25 million, HEA Title V for $35 million. 

The Education Professions Development Act (EPDA) of 1967 was the 
first comprehensive legislation for teacher education. Created under Title 

V of HEA, it had several Interesting dimensions: (a) created a National 
Advisory Council on Education to report annually on supply and demand; (b) 
provided grants and contracts to SCDEs, SEAs, and LEAs to attract qualified 
new people to education; (c) continued Teacher Corps (which had been estab- 
lished by HEA in 1965); (d) authorized formula grants to SEAs to attract 
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and qualify teachers to meet critical shortages; (e) authorized compre- 
hensive training of trainers (TTT) ; (f) created the New Careers Program 
(COP); (g) funded Competency Based Teacher Education Programs (CBTE); 
and (h) funded Bilingual Education training programs. EPDA had a nine 
year life (1967 to 1976) and a budget that decreased from $182 to $53 
mi 1 1 ion , 

One program in EPDA, Educational Renewal, created a network of 
training complexes giving SCDEs and LEAs joint responsibility for the 
preservice and inservice training of teachers. This effort anticipated 
the future Teacher Centers program. Inservice education was to be pro- 
vided by a collaborative effort of SCDEs and LEAs. The period of educa- 
tional renewal and reform was not to last long. 

By 1972, in a strategy attributed to Daniel Moynihan, the Nixon 
administration made clear its intention to placate education interest 
groups which demanded increased Federal funding. Initiatives were sought 
to create a distinctive education program — without committing vast ex- 
penditures. Plans for education revenue sharing and a credible research 
effort to assess the effectiveness of federally sponsored programs emerged. 
The Federal concern was to improve educational outputs, not to provide 
more money. Arguments for more and better research justified the dam con- 
structed to stem the deluge of ''Great Society'' demands. Such research was 
to be of high quality and site specific. Resources were to be concentra- 
ted at the local level and professional development was to be shifted from 
helping individuals to promoting institutional reform. As a fascinating 
book about the birth of the National Institute of Education, Orp;ani2ing an 
A narchy (Sproull, et al., 1978) suggests, the prevailing mood deemed "edu- 
cation too important to be left to educators." And a system of regional 
research labs and centers emerged, involved with the realities of school- 
ing rather than the esoteric concerns of higher education faculties. The 
Office of Education was also instructed to improve its coordinative func- 
tions. Discretionary authorities were to be consolidated to attack prob- 
lems that local districts defined for themselves. 

The attempt at administrative consolidation without legislative 
authority proved a different form of "social dynamite." The Cranston Amend- 
ment to the Education Amendments of 1972 expressly forbade the consolida- 
tion of programs and the commingling of appropriations without express leg- 
islative authority. Movement was initiated to repeal EPDA. In the result- 
ing conflict, with contradictory proposals set forth by competitive groups, 
the opportunity for comprehensive planning and teacher education reform 
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dissolved. The teacher shortage was officially declared over, and t li. 
substantial emphasis on teacher education reform was removed from :h 
Higher Education Act. 

What is left? Today three Federal laws define current educa- 
tional personnel development activities: ESEA, EHA, and HEA. They are 
not aimed at teacher education reform. Their purposes overlap; their 
outcomes are unclear. The interrelations of agencies are indeterminate, 
and the number and effectiveness of training programs are obscure. These 
laws are looked to by leaders of SCDEs as having potential for teacher 
education reform. They are considered by legislators and bureaucrats as 
instruments of teacher education reform. However, their original purpose 
was to create new priorities for the schools, not to reform teacher edu- 
cation. The intentions of these programs are already complex enough. 
They cannot be used as a vehicle for national teacher education reform. 

These laws have directed considerable funds away from SCDEs and 
have strengthened intergovernmental ties. SEAs and LEAs receive major 
funds for a host of educational personnel development activities. The 
states have authority for coordination of preservice and inservice pro- 
grams, and only four programs have identifiable budgets directed to teacher 
education. The amount of Federal dollars and resources available to SCDEs 
for teacher education reform is infinitesimal. 

How Can Policy Be Influencej_? 

The national demand for teacher education reform makes a formula- 
tion of public policy imperative. In 1975, Stephen Bailey wrote that edu- 
cation in the U.S. was suffering from '*an ebb tide of public support, and 
its friends need to consider whatever instruments or agencies exist to 
help it escape a dangerous fiscal and programmatic undertow." This state- 
ment is as true now as it was then. Shifts in Federal intra- and inter- 
branch relations as well as in Federal-state-local relations indicate that 
the future of American education will be shaped by political decision makers. 
Only those who understand political influence can be effective in furthering 
the goals of educational policy. Although political decisions can hardly 
be predicted, there are several useful factors: knowledge, affiliations, 
actions, and power. 

How can SCDE members as a group become more knowledgeable about 
policy developments affecting teacher education? Until recently there has 
not been wide circulation of the bits and pieces of legislative actions cr 
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descriptions of the current Washington ethos. C. Emily Feistritzer re- 
cently began to provide reports of national issues and activities affect- 
ing teacher education. Recently the AERA has also developed a rather 
comprehensive monthly "information memo*' directed to the educational re- 
search and development community. Both of these publications provide 
timely and challenging information useful in assessing policy develop- 
ments and anticipating implications for SCDEs. 

The scope of legislation affecting teacher education has also 
recently been published. The identification of directionary programs 
and participant eligibility is as useful to grant developers as it is 
in assessing the priorities of Federal education programs. 

What do policy makers want to know and to whom do they turn for 
answers? Although much public policy is purely intuitive and subject to 
the values of the chief policy maker, Congressional staff members have 
reported chat much consideration is given to the effects and outcomes of 
policies on individuals, institutions, and agencies — particularly in a 
constituent area. Rated as highly influential were local education agen- 
cies, professional associations, unions, and other Congressional staff 
members. Personal contact and pragmatic solutions to legislative prob- 
lems were also considered useful. 

In order to expand SCDEs* scope of influence on teacher educa- 
tion policy at the Federal level, the AACTE Board of Directors created 
the Governmental Relations Commission (GRC) in 1975. The Commission is 
strengthened by formal affiliation with the Educational Policy Committee 
(EPC) of the Association of Colleges and Schools of Education in State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges and Affiliated Private Universities 
(ACSESULGC/APU) ; the Teacher Education Council of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities (TECSCU) ; the Deans* Network; the American Vocational Associa- 
tion (AVA) ; the American Educational Research Association (AERA); and the 
Higher Education Consortium on Special Education (HECSE) . Othet coali- 
tions have been built: the Associated Organization for Professional Edu- 
cation (AOPE) and the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation (NCATE) . AACTE participates in the coalition at the National Cen- 
ter for Higher Education and is developing a common agenda with the Na- 
tional Education Association (NEA) and the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) . 

The accomplishments of this combined Governmental Relations Com- 
mission are impressive. During a five-year period, the combined efforts 
of Commission members and other SCDE leaders have: 
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• increased AACTE's recognition among Washington's policy 
and decision makers 

• helped to introduce legislation to create a Department of 
Education 

• strengthened the Deans' Grant program in special education 

• developed a Daans' Grant program in the new Bilingual Educa- 
tion regulations 

• secured a ten percent "set aside** for SCDEs in the Teacher 
Centers program 

• secured a five-year funding cycle for the Teacher Corps pro- 
gram 

• secured training for additional teachers of the handicapped 

• secured higher appropriation levels for teacher education pro- 
grams 

• tracked and monitored state legislation and the activities of 
state agencies 

• secured passage of the Snhools of Education Assistance Act, the 
first piece of legislation directed to SCDEs for program reform, 
diversification, and redirection since 1967 (see Appendix). 

In 1979, Senator Harrison Williams (D-NJ) , Chairman of the U.S. 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee, responded to the information 
provided by the Governmental Relations Commission about the negative impact 
of much Federal legislation on teacher education. National challenges for 
education were enormous, yet few resources were available to SCDEs to modify 
missions and programs consistent with developing national expectations. Ad- 
vocates within the higher education community testified before several im- 
portant committees as to the Importance of corrective legislation: the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources in their oversight hearings on Educa- 
tion and Work; the Senate Subcommittee on Education in hearings reauthoriz- 
ing HEA; and the Senate Subcommittee on the Handicapped oversight hearings 
regarding P.L. 94-142. Each of these presentations focused on the need to 
strengthen SCDEs as they respond to the configuration of education which has 
substantially changed in complexity and character in less than two decades. 
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On February 6, Sen. Williams introduced S. 360, the Schools of 
Education Assistance Act. This bill authorized grants to SCDEs for the 
purposes of program development, mission redirection, and diversifica- 
tion to meet needs in education and a host of human services areas. For 
a two-year period, the Governmental Relations Commission worked very 
closely with Franklin Zweig, counsel to the U.S. Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee. Through his intervention. Congressional staff work- 
ing on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act became aware of 
needs particular to SCDEs. Rep. Ted Weiss (D-NY) introduced identical 
language, with the addition of a modification proposed by Congressman 
William D. Ford's (D-MI) staff members. They urged that purposes of the 
bill be modified to include a revitalization of preservice and inservice 
teacher training programs. Provisions for state and local coordination 
were also added. 

Differences in emphasis emerged in these two bills. Williams* 
version was broader and focused on mission expansion and revitalization. 
Weiss* s bill was more concerned with teacher education reform and the need 
to train teachers in particular categorical areas. The final bill, which 
was ultimately accepted by the House-Senate conference committee as Sec- 
tion 504 of Title V, is an interesting merger of both purposes. Under this 
Act, SCDEs can develop model projects, achieve diversification and redirec- 
tion, retrain faculty members to work in areas of need and with CETA , and 
train personnel who will specialize in the implementation of urban and en- 
vironmental policies. The bill provides authority to the state education 
agencies for review and approval consistent with their coordinative respon- 
sibilities assigned under ESEA. Delicate negotiations in the final confer- 
ence committee resulted in the exclusion of provisions for inservice educa- 
tion, but provided that funding would be contingent upon Teacher Centers 
appropriations. 

One additional major activity in teacher education was an amendment 
to Section 505 of Title V in 1980, which authorized grants to state educa- 
tion agencies to support fellowship programs in IHEs for teachers to be 
trained in special education. 

In the summer of 1980, the Federal government modified the path of 
the public policy in teacher education which prevailed for the last decade. 
Although SEAs, LEAs, and other agencies retained legislative authority to 
exercise considerable control in the development of teacher education, this 
new piece of legislation gave schools of education a specific opportunity 
for reform. The Schools of Education Assistance Act anticipates the crisis 
in teacher education, identifies needed reforms and redirections, and gives 
SCDEs the opportunity for resources to aid their efforts. 
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What More Needs to Be Done? 



In an informal moment, Congressman Ted Weiss commented that S. 360 
was very controversial, adding, "I sure hope it's worth it!" Considerable 
efforts will need to be undertaken to assure appropriations and to gain the 
commitment of the new Administration. Strategies must be developed which 
support Teacher Centers and work out mutual agreements. Strategies must also 
be developed which support collaborative systems among SCDEs and between SCDEs 
and SEAs. 

Clearly, leaders in SCDEs must continue to promote structural roles 
for SCDEs in all educational personnel development activities. This condi- 
tion should be directed to state and Federal policy makers. AACTE must con- 
tinue its actions in Washington and increase its scope of influence through 
the state units. A broad based, well informed, influential subsystem should 
be developed at the local level. 

Congress is becoming increasingly more accountable to constituent 
and local needs. Members of Congress and their staffs need data, informa- 
tion, and alternative, constructive proposals as they develop and implement 
policy decisions. These proposals become more persuasive when presented by 
constituents rather than professional organizations. The need to orchestrate 
a decentralized system into a unified voice for teacher education at the na- 
tional level will be a complex task. It will require planning, training, and 
the development of mutual supports. 

The membership of AACTE represents diversity of organizational con- 
figurations and heterogeneity of roles. Different interests, priorities, and 
judgments concerning teach'jr education are appropriate for internal debates. 
However, if we are to be successful in a major legislative initiative, we will 
be required to set aside individual differences and unify around essential 
programmatic and funding issues. In addition, the profession must acknowledge 
and develop important alliances among those agencies in educational policy mak- 
ing which have already demonstrated their ability to influence legislation. 
These agencies should become allies, not competitors. 

The energy of those few leaders highly active in legislative work 
should be multiplied by the efforts of many active in their home states. The 
evidence presented above clearly demonstrates the need for policy development 
in teacher education. Such policy will facilitate reform, strengthen the pro- 
fessional status of education, realize the socially constructive benefits of 
inter-governmental and inter-agency relations, and improve the preparation of 
teachers. The process undertaken in shaping the future of teacher education 
is the responsibility of the leaders in the teacher education community. For 
many, this will mean developing new skills, attitudes, and activities at a 
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time when the preoccupation with extraordinary internal organizational con- 
cerns appears overwhelming. The time is ripe for action. As a valuable re- 
source to our nation* s future, the role of schools, colleges, and departments 
of education will be preserved and strengthened. 
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APPENDIX 



Public Law 96-374 - October 3, 1980 
Title V, Higher Education Act of 1965 



TEACHER TRAINING 

Sec. 504. Section 533 of the Act is amended to read as follows: 

''TRAINING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

"Sec. 533. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make grants to 
schools of education for the purposes of — 

"(1) developing model projects within schools of education 
to carry out improved preservice or support activities for 
preparing elementary or secondary school teachers; 

''(2) achieving diversification and redirection of edu^ 
cation programs for elementary and secondary school teachers 
in order to make maximum use of human resources in the fields 
of education and public service; 

"(3) retraining faculty members of such schools of educa- 
tion to provide courses of study for training elementary and 
secondary school teachers to teach in programs of career edu- 
cation, education of the gifted and talented children, educa- 
tion of handicapped individuals, community education, adult 
education programs, earth sciences, and other related programs; 

"(4) training and orientation projects for faculty members 
of schools of education designed to prepare the faculty to teach 
and train personnel to work In conjunction with personnel who 
carry out projects under the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act and under title VIII of this Act, relating to coopera- 
tive education and training of individuals to prepare for the 
workplace; and 

"(5) training educational personnel who will specialize 
in the implementation of the urban and environmental policies 



of the United Stutvs, and for other areas of critical need within 
education whiv.ii are developing or are likely to develop as pro- 
vided in s-jLion 406(h)(5) of the General Education Provisions 
Act . 

"(b) The Secretary is authorized to make grants to schools of 
education for the fiscal year 1981 and for each of the four succeeding 
years to carry out model projects for the purposes set forth in subsec- 
tion (a). No grant may be under this subsection unless an application 
is made to the Secretary, at such time, in such manner, and containing or 
accompanied by such information as the Secretary may reasonably require. 

"(c)(1) The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements 
with consortia of schools of education planning programs designed to help 
member schools of the consortium to diversify and redirect programs and 
curiicul:' of Lli<j member schools of education. 

"(2) (A) The Secretary shall develop criteria for determining the 
regions of the country in which consortia of schools of education are to 
be established. 

"(B) No consortium may receive a grant in excess of $200,000 in 
any fiscal year under this section. 

"(C) No cooperative agreement may be entered into under this sec- 
tion unless an application is submitted through the State education agency 
of the State in which the applicant is located. Each such State agency will 
review and approve the application to assure its consistency with the com- 
prehensive plan mandated by sections 404(a) (12) and 522(2) of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Such application shall be sub- 
mitted at such time, in such manner, and containing or accompanied by such 
other information as the Secretary may reasonably require. 

"(d) For purposes of this section, the term 'schools of education' 
means institutions of higher education, and administrative units of insti- 
tutions of higher education, specializing in the training of individuals to 
serve as teachers, guidance and counseling personnel, administrative per- 
sonnel, or other education specialists.". 




